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FOREWORD 

Despite  the  elapsed  time  between  the  years  of  the 
actual  exploration  of  the  Ozark  rockshelters  and  the 
appearance  of  this  report  it  is  felt,  by  publishing  it, 
that  some  considerable  contribution  can  still  be 
made  to  the  knowledge  of  the  early  human  occupa- 
tion of  that  area. 

A  series  of  unfortunate  occurrences  through  the 
years  prevented  earlier  publication;  but  some  two 
years  ago  Dr.  Harrington  was  able  to  consolidate 
the  field  notes  for  his  two  seasons  of  work  in  the 
Ozarks,  and  to  complete  the  writing  of  the  report 
which  is  here  belatedly  presented. 

E.  K.  Burnett 

Director 
February  i960 
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INTRODUCTION 

In  most  parts  of  North  America  the  archeologist 
finds  himself  at  great  disadvantage  when  he  attempts 
to  reconstruct,  in  the  absence  of  written  records,  the 
culture  of  a  vanished  people.  Their  language,  their 
social  and  political  systems,  their  religion,  their 
heritage  of  song  and  story  are  completely  lost. 
Only  from  material  artifacts,  the  implements,  the 
clothing,  the  weapons  they  used,  can  the  investi- 
gator hope  to  gain  some  knowledge  of  their  life. 

And  even  in  this  he  is  handicapped,  for,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  nine-tenths  of  the  products  made 
by  the  people  whose  handiwork  he  wishes  to  study 
have  disappeared  as  completely  as  their  language 
and  their  religion.  Gone,  in  many  areas,  are  the 
wood,  the  bark,  the  basketry,  the  vegetal  fibers,  the 
gourds,  the  skin  and  furs  and  feathers  they  used — 
all  long  perished  through  the  agencies  of  decay.  The 
few  objects  remaining  are  only  such  as  happened  to 
have  been  made  of  durable  materials. 

Who  could  picture  the  spectacular  glories  of  the 
culture  developed  by  the  native  groups  of  the 
Northwest  Coast  of  North  America — the  totem 
poles,  the  huge  houses  with  their  elaborate  carvings 
and  paintings,  the  fantastic  masks,  the  great  canoes, 
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all  of  wood,  if  some  cataclysm  had  wiped  out  the 
people  before  the  white  man  came  ?  Nothing  would 
remain  to  us  but  their  products  in  stone,  bone, 
copper  and  shell,  which  were  few  and  relatively 
simple. 

For  this  reason,  the  discovery  of  a  prehistoric  site 
in  Which  ordinarily  perishable  objects  may  be  found 
intact,  commands  more  than  ordinary  interest;  for 
through  it  we  may  gain  an  insight  into  the  past  not 
possible  by  any  other  means.  In  arid  or  semi-arid 
regions,  as  are  found  in  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Colo- 
rado, Utah  and  Nevada,  such  finds  may  be  expected 
in  properly  sheltered  sites.  The  Basketmaker  and 
the  Cliff  dweller-Pueblo  cultures  have  become  well 
known  in  consequence. 

But  when  we  pass  eastward  into  more  humid  re- 
gions such  finds  are  rare  indeed.  In  fact,  most  such 
recording  is  from  the  limestone  districts  of  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  where  some  of  the  caves  have  yielded 
aboriginal  textiles  and  wooden  articles. 

In  1922,  however,  a  new  dry-cave  district  was 
brought  to  light,  this  time  in  Ozark  country  of 
northwestern  Arkansas  and  southwestern  Missouri 
(pi.  1),  and  here  a  Museum  expedition  in  charge  of 
the  writer  succeeded  in  locating  an  unexpectedly 
large  and  varied  collection  of  specimens,  which  in- 
cluded, in  addition  to  objects  of  stone,  bone  and 
shell  with  some  pottery,  many  prehistoric  articles 
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of  wood,  basketry,  vegetal  fiber,  skin  and,  even, 
feathers. 

Most  of  these  objects  seem  to  have  been  the  pro- 
duct of  a  single  aboriginal  people,  whom  we  named 
the  Ozark  Bluff-dwellers.  A  discussion  of  their  cul- 
ture will  be  the  main  concern  of  the  present  study, 
but  as  a  necessary  preliminary,  a  detailed  account 
of  the  finding  of  the  various  rockshelters  and  their 
exploration,  involving  some  unavoidable  repetition, 
must  be  presented  to  give  background  to  the  report. 

The  first  person,  as  nearly  as  the  writer  can  deter- 
mine, to  find  characteristic  dry  cave  objects  in  the 
rockshelters  along  White  River  in  the  Ozark  region 
of  northwestern  Arkansas,  and  to  recognize  them  as 
being  of  aboriginal  origin,  was  an  "Uncle  Jack" 
Bland,  of  Larue.  This  gentleman,  about  the  year 
1872,  according  to  family  tradition,  found  a  basket 
made  of  split  cane,  a  needle  or  awl  of  bone,  and, 
some  say,  a  woven  moccasin  of  grass,  all  under  the 
great  shelving  limestone  ledge  near  his  home,  which 
then  became  known  as  Indian  Bluff.  This  discovery 
did  not,  however,  attract  more  than  local  attention, 
and  at  least  thirty  years  elapsed  before  other  finds 
were  made  in  the  region. 

About  that  time  a  young  man,  J.  A.  Wyrick,  of 
Busch,  Arkansas,  some  miles  down  the  river,  noticed 
as  he  guided  prospectors  who  were  roaming  the  dis- 
trict in  search  of  a  legendary  lost  Spanish  mine,  that 
1* 
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the  floors  of  some  of  the  rockshelters  visited  con- 
tained, below  the  surface,  quantities  of  split  cane 
and  bits  of  cordage  made  of  fiber  and  grass.  These 
puzzled  Wyrick  and,  so,  with  a  view  to  solving  the 
mystery  of  their  origin,  he  decided  to  employ  some 
leisure  time  in  digging  over  the  floor  of  one  of  the 
larger  shelters.  This  was  Buzzard's  Roost,  situated 
at  the  head  of  a  little  hollow  opening  into  White 
River  not  far  from  the  bridge  on  the  highway  from 
Seligman,  Missouri,  to  Eureka  Springs,  Arkansas. 

Here  he  found  many  pieces  of  split  cane,  bits  of 
cordage,  fragments  of  split  animal  bones,  at  least 
one  bag  and  a  long  band  or  strap  of  woven  fiber,  and 
what  seemed  to  be  a  cap  or  headdress  of  similar 
constructional  technique. 

Most  of  these  things  were  sent  to  Mr.  Albert 
Cowden,  an  attorney  of  Springfield,  Missouri,  for 
identification,  and,  according  to  Wyrick,  never  came 
back  to  him.  Mr.  Cowden,  when  interviewed  in  1922 
by  the  present  writer,  remembered  the  incident, 
stated  that  he  had  pronounced  the  finds  to  be  of 
Indian  origin,  and  was  sure  the  specimens  had  been 
sent  back  to  Wyrick.  Evidently  they  were  lost  in 
transit.  Some  of  Wyrick's  later  finds,  however,  found 
their  way  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  W.  C.  Barnard,  the 
indefatigable  collector  of  Seneca,  Missouri,  (in  whose 
home  they  were  seen  by  the  writer  in  1908),  in  the 
following  manner: 
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Mr.  Wyrick,  when  visiting  Seneca,  heard  of  the 
doctor's  famous  Indian  collection,  and  obtained  an 
introduction  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  it.  It 
consisted  mainly  of  stone  implements  and  orna- 
ments, with  some  articles  of  pottery  and  bone,  and  a 
few  small  fiber  strings  and  similar  objects,  which 
last,  incidentally,  the  doctor  prized  highly. 

Learning  of  Wyrick's  explorations,  Barnard  in- 
quired of  him  which  articles  resembled  most  those 
he  had  found  in  the  White  River  rockshelters,  and 
was  greatly  interested  when  Wyrick  pointed  out  the 
cords.  This  led  to  Dr.  Barnard's  purchasing  what 
was  left  of  the  Wyrick  collection,  and  finally  to  an 
arrangement  by  which  the  latter  finished  the  exca- 
vation of  the  Buzzard's  Roost  shelter,  and  partly 
worked  several  others  as  Barnard's  representative. 

In  the  autumn  of  1914  the  writer  undertook  a 
canoe  trip  down  Grand  River  in  eastern  Oklahoma, 
at  the  edge  of  the  Ozark  region,  to  reconnoiter  the 
rockshelters  of  that  district;  but,  although  many 
such  sites  were  found  which  showed  abundant  signs 
of  ancient  occupation,  none  was  dry  enough  to 
preserve  basketry,  woven  fiber,  or  wooden  objects. 

Nothing  further  was  done  until  late  in  1920,  when 
the  Museum  of  the  American  Indian  purchased  a 
part  of  the  Barnard  collection,  including  consider- 
able of  his  Ozark  material.  Prominent  among  these 
specimens  was  a  splendid  stone  celt  still  mounted  in 
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its  original  wooden  handle.  This  had  been  found  in 
a  rock  cleft  on  Buffalo  River,  not  far  from  Yellville, 
Arkansas.  At  this  time  a  tentative  arrangement  was 
made  with  Dr.  Barnard  for  a  joint  expedition  to  the 
White  River  country,  but  the  Museum  was  not 
ready  to  undertake  this  until  the  spring  of  1922. 
At  that  time  Barnard  was  not  prepared  to  join,  so 
the  Museum  expedition  proceeded  alone. 

In  summing  up  this  brief  account  of  the  origin  of 
our  work  in  the  region,  it  should  be  reiterated  that, 
while  Bland  was  the  first  to  discover  and  recognize 
as  Indian  the  contents  of  the  dry  caves,  to  Wyrick 
belongs  the  credit  of  making  the  first  investigations, 
and  to  Barnard  that  of  first  recognizing  the  scienti- 
fic importance  of  the  discoveries. 

From  Seligman,  Missouri,  the  nearest  station  on 
the  main  line  to  Eureka  Springs,  Arkansas,  the 
20  mile  trip  to  that  headquarters  of  the  expedition 
was  accomplished  by  automobile. 

The  first  few  miles  of  road  from  Seligman  passed 
through  comparatively  level  plateau  country,  but 
soon  the  terrain  became  more  broken,  and,  finally, 
mountainous.  The  highway  followed  the  ridges  ex- 
cept when  crossing  the  valleys  of  White  River  and 
tributary  streams. 

Nearly  every  hill  showed  outcroppings  of  an 
almost  horizontal  stratum  of  limestone  20  to  40  ft. 
thick,  which  appears  to  have  once  covered  the  entire 
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district  before  erosion  of  the  existing  valleys  and 
gorges  had  taken  place.  This  was  the  uppermost 
solid  rock  to  be  seen,  the  levels  above  this  formation 
composed  of  soil  and  angular  fragments  of  flinty 
stone. 

This  limestone  stratum  is  known  geologically  as 
the  Eureka  Ledge.  Locally  it  is  called  the  Wall- 
rock.  When  first  encountered,  it  was  found  occupy- 
ing a  level  some  250  or  300  ft.  above  the  waters  of 
White  River,  but  as  it  proceeded  upstream  with  the 
river  bed  naturally  rising,  the  ledge  came  nearer  and 
nearer  the  water  mark.  Immediately  below  it  a 
stratum  of  shale  appears  in  most  localities,  and  some 
hillsides  and  bluffs  show  other  limestone  and  sand- 
stone outcrops  at  lower  levels.  Rockshelters  occur 
sometimes  in  these,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  only  shelters  examined  on  White  River,  where 
deposits  of  ancient  remains  made  excavation  worth 
while,  were  situated  in  the  uppermost  limestone. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Eureka  Ledge,  wherever  it 
appears,  there  is  usually  a  terrace  of  gravel  known 
locally  as  the  Bench;  as  a  rule,  it  is  not  more  than 
50  or  60  ft.  wide,  often  less,  and  reaching  an  extreme 
width  of  150  to  200  ft.  only  in  rare  instances.  This 
terrace  is  sometimes  broken  by  stream  action  at 
the  heads  of  the  hollows,  and  is  often  missing  from 
bluffs  facing  directly  on  the  river;  but,  as  a  rule,  a 
level,  if  bushy,  path  can  be  found  along  the  Bench, 
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always  in  plain  sight  of  the  ledge  where  the  rock- 
shelters  are  located. 

Later  investigation  showed  that  while  springs 
emerging  from  the  hillsides  are  not  uncommon 
just  above  or  just  below  the  Eureka  Ledge,  and 
sometimes  at  lower  levels,  most  of  the  ravines  and 
valleys  contain  no  running  water  except  at  periods 
of  heavy  rain.  The  ordinary  normal  drainage  flows 
beneath  the  gravels  or  through  subterranean 
caverns. 

For  this  reason  such  names  as  Spider  Creek, 
Leatherwood  Creek,  and  Indian  Creek  are  applied 
not  to  flowing  water,  but  to  stream  beds  dry  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  A  notable  exception  is 
Clifty  Creek,  which  provides  clear,  cold,  running 
water  for  several  miles  above  its  mouth  except  in 
the  very  driest  seasons;  and,  even  then,  offers  water 
holes,  constantly  kept  fresh  by  underground  currents. 

These  conditions  prevailed  generally  throughout 
the  northwestern  portion  of  Carroll  County  and  the 
adjoining  portions  of  Benton  County. 

The  author,  his  wife  and  son,  arrived  in  Eureka 
Springs  on  May  20,  1922,  and  were  joined  a  week 
later  by  Messrs.  Donald  A.  Cadzow  and  Charles 
O.  Turbyfill,  also  members  of  the  Museum  staff, 
who  remained  with  the  expedition  throughout  the 
first  four  months  of  the  work. 

A  few  days  were  spent  in  the  fruitless  examination 
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of  a  number  of  caves  and  rockshelters  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Eureka  Springs.  Through  Dr.  J.  H. 
Webb,  a  practicing  physician  of  that  city,  who  had 
a  wide  knowledge  of  the  country  and  its  people,  we 
met  Mr.  Wyrick,  earlier  mentioned  in  this  introduc- 
tion, and  were  taken  by  him  to  two  rockshelters, 
both  showing  ancient  human  occupation.  One  was 
Red  Bluff,  near  Glade;  the  other,  Breckenridge, 
which  was  chosen  for  initial  exploration. 

Here,  on  May  27th,  camp  was  organized,  partly 
within  one  end  of  the  shelter  itself,  partly  on  the 
adjoining  terrace.  In  order  to  do  this  it  was  neces- 
sary to  unload  the  outfit  on  the  ridge  road  above  the 
shelter,  then  drag  it  down  the  mountain  side  to  the 
brink  of  the  Eureka  Ledge — under  which  the  shelter 
lay — then  lower  dunnage  bags,  boxes  and  bundles 
with  ropes  over  the  edge  and  down  to  the  Bench 
in  front  of  the  shelter. 

BRECKENRIDGE  ROCKSHELTER 

This  is  so  called  from  its  being  situated  on  the 
Breckenridge  ranch.  It  lay  on  the  north  side  of  Pine 
Hollow,  in  a  short  cove  not  more  than  half  a  mile 
long,  opening  westward  into  White  River  at  a  point 
about  two  miles  above  Huffman  Ford,  Carroll 
County,  Arkansas. 

A  spring  emerged  from  the  foot  of  the  ledge  400 
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or  500  ft.  to  the  eastward  of  the  shelter,  and,  also, 
a  trickle  of  water  fell  over  the  shelter  itself  at  one 
place,  but  both  fail  in  very  dry  weather,  as  does  the 
small  brook  which  flows  down  the  hollow  into  the 
river. 

It  was  said  that  the  first  spring  mentioned  was 
formerly  perennial,  and  had  begun  to  fail  in  dry 
weather  only  recently  before  our  exploration.  It 
was  noticed  that  before  it  dried  up  altogether  the 
flow  would  dwindle  in  the  daytime,  only  to  be  re- 
stored nearly  to  its  former  volume  at  night.  Half  a 
mile  westward,  issuing  from  the  Bench,  is  another 
spring  which,  though  of  small  volume,  had  never 
been  known  to  go  dry. 

The  Breckenridge  rockshelter  is  the  largest  of  a 
long  series  appearing  in  the  Eureka  Ledge  at  this 
point,  and  seems  to  have  attracted  most  of  the  an- 
cient people  in  the  vicinity,  for  the  other  shelters 
here  show  little,  if  any,  sign  of  occupation.  It  is 
about  240  ft.  long,  and  the  rock  overhangs  as  much 
as  40  ft.  in  some  places;  the  height  is  20  to  30  ft.  in 
front  of  the  east  end,  but  the  west  end,  where  most 
of  the  evidences  of  ancient  occupancy  were  seen,  was 
only  15  ft.  high  in  the  very  front,  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  inhabited  section  not  over  4  to  5  ft.  high. 

For  about  100  ft.  the  western  end  showed  a  fairly 
level  dirt  floor,  composed  largely  of  ashes  and  other 
refuse  of  ancient  occupancy,  with  only  occasional 
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fallen  slabs  on  the  surface.  In  one  place  the  remains 
of  a  low  stone  wall  about  18  feet  long  were  found 

(pi.  ii). 

Local  tradition  has  it  that  this  wall  was  built  by 
refugees  or  bushwhackers  as  a  breastwork  during 
the  Civil  War,  but  a  number  of  these  low  walls  were 
observed  later  in  other  shelters — so  many  of  them, 
and  some  so  ancient  in  appearance,  as  to  throw 
considerable  doubt  on  the  theory  of  such  modern 
origin.  This  section  of  the  shelter  was  damp  except 
in  certain  parts,  and,  therefore,  it  yielded  mainly 
objects  of  stone  and  those  of  other  durable  materials. 

To  the  east  of  this  lay  another  area,  about  37  ft. 
long,  characterized  by  the  presence  of  huge  slabs, 
which,  in  dropping  from  the  roof,  had  fallen  outward 
far  enough  to  leave,  as  well  as  crevices  between,  a 
space  behind  them  about  12  ft.  wide  and  23  ft.  long. 

These  contained  smaller  slabs  imbedded  in  a  per- 
fectly dry  deposit  of  ancient  refuse — dry  not  only 
because  neither  rain  nor  snow  could  reach  it  from 
above,  but  also  because  the  fallen  slabs  in  front 
prevented  the  seepage  of  moisture  from  outside  by 
capillary  attraction.  This  deposit  yielded  the  first 
two  grass-lined  storage  pits  encountered,  and  the 
best  objects  found  throughout  the  entire  shelter. 

East  of  this  area  the  rockshelter  was  barren  of  an- 
cient remains,  the  back  being  filled  with  huge  fallen 
slabs  without  crevices  large  enough  for  the  digging 
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of  pits,  or  for  the  formation  of  refuse  deposits,  while 
the  front  was  too  exposed  to  permit  of  long  habita- 
tion. 

A  test  pit,  Section  i,  measuring  4  ft  by  7  ft.  was 
dug  at  the  south  edge  of  the  main  floor  area,  near 
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FIG.  1.  BRECKENRIDGE.  (End  of  Section  i). 

its  eastern  end,  as  shown  in  pi.  11.  This  revealed 
damp  soil,  ashes,  flint  chips,  and  the  like,  attaining 
a  depth  of  3  ft.  6  in.  to  3  ft.  10  in.,  and  resting  on  a 
shale  bottom.  Spearpoints  and  knife  blades,  mostly 
lozenge  shape  and  with  side  notch,  of  rather  crude 
workmanship,  occurred  throughout,  as  did  flakes 
showing  use  as  scrapers  or  knives;  but,  although 
careful  examination  was  made  with  that  object  in 
view,  no  difference  in  the  character  of  the  imple- 
ments coming  from  various  depths  could  be  distin- 
guished, nor  was  there  any  evidence  of  stratification 

(fig- 1)- 
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Other  articles  found  were  hammerstones,  a  bone 
awl,  a  cylindrical  object  of  sandstone  with  parallel 
transverse  grooves  and,  on  the  side  toward  the  fallen 
rocks  where  the  soil  was  fairly  dry,  some  basket 
splints  made  by  peeling  off  long  thin  strips  of  the 
rind  from  stalks  of  the  native  cane.  Also,  a  stray 
human  toe  bone  was  found.  Bones  of  food-animals 
were  common,  especially  those  of  the  deer,  turkey, 
and  box  tortoise,  with  a  few  of  black  bear,  bison, 
and  of  several  smaller  genera. 

Section  2  was  dug  just  to  the  northwest,  revealing 
soil  conditions  considerably  dryer,  and  a  somewhat 
shallower  deposit,  3  ft.  5  in.  to  the  shale  bottom. 
Here  the  finds  were  similar,  and  here,  also,  there 
was  no  trace  of  stratification,  although  occasional 
ash  deposits,  some,  at  least,  representing  fireplaces, 
appeared  as  shown  in  fig.  1. 

Satisfied  by  these  two  test  sections  that  little  was 
to  be  gained  by  continued  digging  in  the  damp  part 
of  the  shelter,  the  dry  area,  behind  the  great  fallen 
slabs,  was  explored. 

Beginning  at  the  east  end  of  this  we  soon  encoun- 
tered a  phenomenon  new  to  us,  but  which  later  be- 
came familiar  as  one  of  the  characteristic  features 
of  Bluff-dweller  stations,  a  grass-lined  storage  pit, 
which  had  been  dug  between  a  fallen  slab  and  the 
cliff  in  a  previously  existing  deposit  of  dusty  camp 
refuse  to  a  depth  of  about  2  ft.  6  in. 
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The  pit  had  been  lined  with  a  layer  of  long  grass, 
3  or  4  in.  thick  on  the  sides  and  6  on  the  bottom. 
The  grass  was  held  in  place  by  long  bent  strips  of 
split  cane,  while  over  the  bottom  was  laid  a  frag- 
ment of  cane  basketry  some  12  in.  square,  as  shown 
in  figs.  2  and  3.  Evidently  the  pit  could  well  have 
been  used  for  the  storage  of  corn,  the  piece  of  baske- 
try in  the  bottom  having  been  placed  there  to  pre- 
vent loss  should  the  grains  loosen  from  the  cobs. 

After  its  last  use  for  storage,  the  pit  was  employed 
as  a  receptacle  for  refuse,  for  mussel  shells  were 
found  in  it,  and  perhaps  half  a  bushel  of  food-animal 
bones,  mostly  from  the  deer  and  the  turkey.  Also, 
here  were  encountered  a  considerable  quantity  of 
dried  excrement,  many  pieces  of  cane,  much  of  it 
split  for  basket  making,  fragments  of  cane  and  wicker 
baskets,  scraps  of  buckskin  and  bits  of  native  fiber 
twine.  Under  a  slab  on  the  east  edge  of  the  pit  lay 
part  of  a  bowl-shape  basket  of  coiled  weave. 

That  the  shelter  was  inhabited  for  a  considerable 
time  after  the  use  and  abandonment  of  the  pit  may 
be  inferred  not  only  from  the  accumulation  of 
rubbish  in  it,  but  from  the  fact  that  the  grass  lining 
began  at  a  depth  of  13.  in.  below  the  present  surface. 

About  8  ft.  west,  also  near  the  back  wall,  was 
found  another  similar  pit,  some  2  ft.  7  in.  wide  and 
about  the  same  in  depth,  with  a  grass  lining  about 
6  in.  thick,  supported,  as  before,  with  long  cane 
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splints.  The  bottom  was  formed  of  a  large  piece  of 
a  cane  burden  basket  measuring  28  by  16  in. 

On  this  lining  lay  several  knotted  corn  husks,  and, 
mixed  with  the  grass,  was  a  mass  of  Indian  hemp 
stalks  with  some  of  the  fiber  still  adhering;  a  thread 
of  the  same  material;  some  loosely  twisted  hemp 


FIG.  2.   BRECKENRIDGE.  Top  view  of  Pit  i. 


strands;  a  buckskin  thong;  some  coarse  bark  twine ; 
some  leatherwood  bark  strings;  the  butt  of  a  cane 
arrow  painted  with  a  red  stripe  and  still  showing  the 
marks  of  the  feathering  sinew;  a  bundle  of  four 
little  sticks  tied  together  with  a  shred  of  bark;  and 
another  bundle  of  two  such  sticks. 

Probably  Pit  2  was  not  as  old  as  Pit  1,  for  only 
about  6  in.  of  refuse  had  formed  above  the  upper 
edges  of  the  grass  lining,  which,  it  is  reasonable  to 
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suppose,  reached  to  the  surface  while  the  pit  was  in 
use. 

The  remainder  of  the  dry  deposit  back  of  the  large 
fallen  slabs  was  then  excavated  after  numerous 
rocks  and  slabs  of  smaller  size,  most  of  them  fallen 
from  the  roof  since  the  cave  was  occupied,  were 
removed.  This  was  made  difficult  by  the  fact  that 
some  of  these  slabs  weighed  four  to  five  hundred 
pounds.  It  was  observed  that  the  deposit  rested  on 
the  stratum  of  shale  which  was  found  lying  beneath 
the  Eureka  Ledge  in  practically  every  shelter  we 
examined.  The  shale  surface  here  was  rather  ir- 
regular, which  made  the  deposit  somewhat  shallower 
in  some  places  than  in  others.  At  some  points,  how- 
ever, it  reached  a  depth  of  2  ft.  7  in. 

No  stratification  could  be  distinguished,  although 
the  deposit  contained  occasional  detached  masses 
of  matted  grass,  perhaps  the  remains  of  earlier  pits, 
now  obliterated.  The  usual  cane  basket  splints,  and 
the  split  canes  from  which  the  splints  had  been 
stripped;  many  mussel  shells;  animal  bones  and 
turtle  shells ;  a  few  short  thin  corn  cobs,  knotted  corn 
husks,  and  bits  of  squash  shell,  were  also  found. 
Additionally,  a  few  flint  scrapers  and  large  points, 
a  cane  spatula  with  incised  decoration,  pieces  of 
two  awls  made  of  cane,  a  number  of  strings  of  bark 
and  fiber  were  recovered.  The  two  halves  of  a  bi- 
pointed  digging  stick,  the  ends  hardened  by  fire, 
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were  found  10  ft.  apart,  and  a  series  of  sticks  from 
4  to  14  in.  long,  battered  on  one  or  both  ends  in 
such  a  way  as  to  frazzle  out  the  fibers,  were  obtained. 
Similar  sticks  appeared  in  nearly  every  rockshelter 
explored,  but  there  is  little  evidence  as  to  how  and 
for  what  they  might  have  been  used.  We  designated 
these  as  "frazzle  heads" . 
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FIG.  3.   BRECKENRIDGE.  Cross  section.  Pit  1. 


This  deposit  finished,  we  decided  to  make  further 
excavations  in  the  western  end  of  the  shelter,  where 
the  large  area  of  open  floor,  which  seemed  to  be 
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without  fallen  rocks,  was  situated.  It  was  soon  found, 
however,  that  this  lack  was  only  apparent,  for  a 
long  series  of  closely  positioned  fallen  slabs,  was 
found  beneath  that  floor,  approaching  the  surface 
at  the  back  near  the  bluff,  then  dipping  down  deeper 
and  deeper  toward  the  front  of  the  shelter,  then 
disappearing  entirely. 

The  layer  above  these  slabs,  especially  when 
shallow,  was  quite  dry  and  yielded  some  well  pre- 
served specimens,  such  as  an  awl  made  of  cane;  part 
of  a  cane  arrow;  several  quills  of  a  feather  fan  still 
showing  the  stitching  which  bound  them  together; 
a  small  wooden  hoop,  the  ends  tied  with  fiber 
(pi.  xxxi,  b),  a  piece  of  cane  with  one  end  cut  into 
a  multitude  of  fine  curled  shavings;  and  a  number 
of  the  sticks  before  mentioned  showing  one  or  both 
ends  beaten  and  frazzled  into  brush-like  form 
(pi.  xxxiii).  There  were,  of  course,  also  the  usual 
matted  grass,  basket-splints,  and  pieces  of  split  cane. 

Beyond  the  slabs,  toward  the  front  of  the  shelter, 
conditions  were  different.  Beneath  the  upper  layer 
of  the  cave  floor,  which  was  about  8  in.  deep,  and 
more  or  less  mixed  by  the  trampling  of  livestock, 
was  a  layer  of  matted  grass,  cane,  and  other  typical 
dry  cave  refuse,  some  4  to  5  in.  thick.  The  damp 
deposit  below,  continued  down  some  2  ft.  further, 
containing  occasional  stones,  and  ending  in  a  bottom 
layer  of  damp  ash. 
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In  one  place  the  grass  layer  deepened  slightly, 
and  here  lay  a  badly  disintegrated  piece  of  a  coarse 
twined  bag.  In  another  place,  we  located  evidences 
of  another  pit.  This  was  really  only  the  upper  part 
of  a  pit,  for  the  grass  could  be  traced  only  to  a 
depth  of  18  in.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  grass  were 
the  decayed  remnants  of  two  pieces  of  cane  basketry, 
which  had  constituted  the  inner  lining  of  the  pit. 
The  diameter  of  Pit  3  was  2  ft.  9  in. 

The  dampness  of  this  part  of  the  deposit  made 
plain  that  wherever  an  unbroken  soil  connection 
existed  between  a  shelter  floor  and  the  ground  out- 
side, moisture  was  drawn  inward  through  capillary 
attraction,  no  matter  how  tight  the  roof  was,  or  how 
dry  the  cliff ,  or  how  free  from  springs  and  seeps. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  dry  deposit  where  Pits  1 
and  2  were  situated,  proved,  given  a  tight  roof  and 
a  dry  back  wall,  that  the  cave  deposit  was  dry  if 
separated  from  all  direct  contact  with  the  damp 
ground  outside  by  fallen  slabs  sufficient  to  cut  off 
the  capillarity. 

Later  it  was  found  that  talus  slopes  of  loose  shale 
were  equally  efficient  for  this  purpose.  Ash  beds  were 
especially  liable  to  continuing  dampness. 

As  the  digging  continued  westward,  the  floor  be- 
came damper  and  damper,  until  finally  there  were 
no  more  dry  deposits  and  work  was  abandoned.  In 
the  general  digging  in  this  part  of  the  shelter,  besides 
2* 
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the  articles  of  cane,  wood  and  fiber  already  enumer- 
ated, were  found  a  stone  hammer,  or  club  head,  in 
which  the  groove  for  the  haft  had  been  made  partly 
by  rubbing,  instead  of  entirely  by  the  usual  pecking; 
a  number  of  flint  points,  some  very  well  made,  but 
all  rather  large  in  size;  some  hammerstones,  many 
of  them  of  flint;  a  number  of  broken  flint  blades; 
some  scrapers  and  flint  flakes  showing  use;  and  a 
piece  of  worked  sandstone  which  was  possibly  the 
fragment  of  a  crude  pipe. 

There  was  also  a  large  slab  showing  unmistakable 
signs  of  use  as  a  met  ate  or  grinding  stone,  and  a  few 
manos  such  as  were  used  with  these  metates.  It 
afterward  appeared  that  the  shallow  metate  was 
the  favorite  type  of  grinding  bed  with  the  Bluff- 
dwellers,  the  mortars  with  cup  shape  cavities,  quite 
common  on  the  open-air  village  sites  of  the  region, 
being  seldom  if  ever  found  in  the  rockshelters. 

It  had  been  expected  that  much  pottery  would  be 
found  in  these  shelters,  and,  yet,  little  was  recovered. 
Two  small  potsherds  appeared  in  the  top  of  the  dry 
deposit  back  of  large  fallen  slabs,  two  more  in  the 
layer  above  the  buried  slabs  at  a  depth  of  about 
4  in.,  and  a  number  were  found  in  the  top  of  the  dry 
layer  farther  out  toward  the  front  of  the  shelter. 
The  fragments  were  of  simple  vessels  without  deco- 
ration, suggesting  the  plainest  of  the  cooking  pots 
belonging  to  the  Middle  Mississippi  phase  of  eastern 
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Arkansas  and  Missouri.  It  was  plain,  in  this  case,  at 
least,  that  the  pottery  had  been  left  by  some  later 
inhabitants  of  the  rockshelters. 

While  the  depth  of  the  deposits  containing  arti- 
facts would  indicate  a  long  occupation,  except  for 
the  pottery  mentioned  there  was  nothing  to  indicate 
influence  of  neighboring  peoples.  And,  while  the 
specimens  and  conditions  in  the  rockshelter  sug- 
gested considerable  age,  there  was  nothing  to  date 
the  culture  as  one  of  great  antiquity.  In  fact,  the 
only  object  found  suggesting  an  earlier  stage  of 
development  in  the  slightest  degree  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly crude,  yet  usable  projectile  point.  This, 
however,  did  not  come  from  the  rockshelter,  but 
was  unearthed  in  a  pit  dug  as  a  repository  for  camp 
garbage  in  the  terrace  some  twenty  feet  in  front  of 
the  east  end  of  the  shelter.  As  this  work  was  done 
with  a  pick  and  shovel,  the  specimen  was  not  noticed 
until  it  had  been  thrown  out  of  the  pit,  and  it  was 
too  late  therefore  to  record  its  depth. 

A  few  stray  human  toe  and  ringer  bones  were 
found  here  and  there  throughout  the  digging;  and, 
in  a  crevice  between  fallen  slabs  at  the  rear  of  the 
wTest  end,  (pi.  n),  the  major  portion  of  an  infant's 
skeleton  was  unearthed.  The  skull  and  other  bones 
were  missing,  probably  having  been  destroyed  by 
rats.  The  skeleton  had  evidently  headed  west,  at  a 
depth  of  some  12  in.,  but  the  actual  positioning 
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could  not  be  determined.  This  was  the  only  burial 
encountered  at  Breckenridge,  but  we  heard  reports 
that  an  adult  skull  had  been  found  there  some  years 
before. 


HUFFMAN  ROCKSHELTER 

About  half  a  mile  westward  from  the  Brecken- 
ridge shelter,  and  in  the  same  outcrop  of  the  Eureka 
Ledge,  is  another,  the  dryer  portions  of  which 
yielded  some  evidences  of  occupation  and  contained 
two  burials.  This  we  called  the  Huffman  rockshelter, 
it  being  on  the  Huffman  farm. 

The  shelter  was  about  150  ft.  long,  and  comprised 
two  stories,  one  section  being  superimposed  upon 
the  other  (fig.  4).  The  lower  part  showed  an  over- 
hang of  about  25  ft.,  and  a  height  in  front  of  some 
30  ft.  These  figures  are  given  for  the  lower  part  only, 
the  upper  story  having  proved  barren  of  traces  of 
occupation.  Large  slabs,  fallen  from  the  roof,  filled 
the  greater  part  of  the  shelter,  and  it  was  between 
and  behind  these  that  the  finds  were  made. 

Wherever  the  deposits  were  reasonably  dry,  bits 
of  split  cane,  basket  splints  and  the  usual  matted 
grass  were  in  evidence,  while,  in  damper  areas, 
little  remained  but  ashes  and  a  few  flint  chips. 

The  first  burial  lay  in  one  of  these  damper  spots, 
between  rocks,  about  midway  of  the  shelter,  near 
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its  rear  wall.  It  was  the  skeleton  of  an  infant  interred 
about  14  in.  deep,  in  ashes,  the  bones  being  so  dis- 
turbed, probably  by  rodents,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  determine  the  position  of  the  body.  The  only 
artifact  found  near  the  bones  was  a  bi-pointed  pin 
or  skewer  of  wood. 


FIG.  4.   HUFFMAN.  Cross  section. 
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About  8  ft.  to  the  westward,  behind  one  of  the 
larger  fallen  slabs,  a  space,  floored  with  small  frag- 
ments of  limestone  scaled  from  the  roof  plus  some 
larger  pieces,  weighing  25  to  100  lbs.,  was  located. 
Removing  the  larger  blocks,  a  number  of  canes, 
about  4  ft.  long  and  y2  in.  thick  at  the  butt,  laid 
side  by  side,  were  encountered.  These  had  been 
fastened  together  in  the  form  of  a  coarse  mat  by  a 
row  of  bark  twining  at  each  end,  each  pair  of  strips 
twisted  together  with  a  half  turn  between  each  pair 
of  canes. 

A  few  inches  below  the  mat  and  at  a  depth  of 
18  in.,  remnants  of  an  adult  skeleton  flexed  to  the 
left  heading  westward,  was  found.  Skull,  femurs, 
arm  and  hand  bones  were  missing,  probably  eaten 
by  rats,  as  the  remaining  bones  showed  the  parallel 
scorings  of  small  teeth. 

To  the  right  of  the  spot  where  the  skull  had  lain, 
were  a  fine  bone  implement  about  10  in.  long,  per- 
forated at  the  proximal  end,  and  the  remains  of  a 
woven  bag  which  seemed  to  have  contained  squash 
seeds. 

That  a  complete  body  had  been  buried  there,  and 
not  just  a  few  loose  bones  or  fragments,  was  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  bones  remaining  were  all  in 
anatomical  arrangement,  and  that  the  hyoid  bone 
lay  in  its  proper  relative  place  although  all  the  bones 
around  it  had  disappeared.  That  the  missing  bones 
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had  not  been  removed  by  any  human  agency  may 
be  deduced  from  the  fact  that  the  overlying  cane 
mat  had  not  been  disturbed. 

From  the  little  found  in  this  shelter  it  was  con- 
cluded that  the  place  had  been  used  as  an  occasional 
camp  and  for  burial.  There  was  nothing  to  indicate 
that  the  inhabitants  differed  particularly  from  those 
of  Breckenridge  shelter  either  in  period  or  in  culture. 

SALTS  BLUFF  ROCKSHELTERS 

Not  far  from  Mundell  postoffice,  and  just  over 
the  Benton  County  line  from  Breckenridge  shelter, 
Clifty  Creek  flows  into  White  River  from  the  east. 
Just  opposite  its  mouth  rises  a  great  escarpment, 
formerly  called  the  Morrison  Bluff.  Between  the 
creek  and  the  river,  just  above  their  junction,  is  a 
narrow  ridge  20  or  30  ft.  high,  covering  several 
acres,  and  known  locally  as  the  Devil's  Backbone, 
or,  simply,  the  Backbone. 

This  is  covered  with  the  refuse  of  the  flint  drip- 
per's workshop.  Rejects,  broken  blades,  and  ham- 
merstones  could  be  gathered  by  the  bushel,  while 
completed  implements  and  objects  showing  camp- 
site occupation  appeared  occasionally. 

A  little  way  southward,  up-stream,  on  the  same 
side  of  the  river,  begins  a  series  of  great  cliffs  known 
as  Salts  Bluff.  The  fact  that  the  shale  outcropping 
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beneath  the  Eureka  Ledge  here  contains  a  white 
crystalline  substance  which  is  soluble  in  water  and 
has  the  reputation  of  being  a  quick  purgative  when 
taken  in  sufficient  quantity,  gives  the  area  its  name. 

Near  the  up-stream  end  of  this  bluff,  which  is 
%  mi.  in  length,  is  an  interesting  natural  bridge 
formed  by  the  collapse  of  the  rear  of  a  cave  roof, 
leaving  the  front  with  its  arched  mouth  still  standing. 
This  is  locally  known  as  the  Scuttle-hole,  because 
through  it  one  can  reach  the  top  of  the  Eureka  Ledge 
as  through  a  hatchway  or  scuttle.  Near  this,  the 
shale  has  been  extensively  dug  over,  in  search  of 
the  hidden  entrance  of  a  lost  Spanish  mine,  the 
existence  of  which  is  legendary  in  this  area  of  the 
Ozarks. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  Salts  Bluff,  the  ridge  dips 
b>elow  the  level  of  the  Eureka  Ledge  then  rises  again, 
forming  what  is  known  as  the  Garner  Bluff,  which, 
although  the  river  soon  leaves  it,  continues  south- 
ward y2  mi.  further.  Near  its  southern  end,  at  the 
head  of  a  narrow  cleft  in  the  Ledge,  a  cold  spring 
issues  from  the  bluff,  bringing  with  it,  in  the  summer 
time  at  least,  a  blast  of  cold  air  from  some  subterra- 
nean cavern  so  strong  that  it  makes  a  continual 
rushing  sound.  This  we  named  the  Blowing  Spring. 

We  established  our  camp  on  the  banks  of  Clifty 
Creek  about  a  %  mi.  above  its  mouth,  on  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Vaughan. 
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A  preliminary  exploration  showed  many  caves 
and  rockshelters  in  the  Salts-Garner  line  of  bluffs, 
and  of  these,  eight  showed  distinct  signs  of  occupa- 
tion. Three  looked  exceedingly  promising,  and  were 
distinguished  as  Salts  Bluff  No.  i,  Spots,  and 
Blowing  Spring.  Spots  proved  a  disappointment. 

shelter  no.  I.  Beginning  at  the  mouth  of  Clifty 
Creek,  this  was  the  first  large  rockshelter  on  the 
bluff.  It  faced  southwest,  and  measured  about  90  ft. 
in  length,  with  an  overhang,  at  the  maximum  of 
some  30  ft.,  and  a  height  in  front  of  perhaps  28  ft. 
(pi.  in).  A  great  mass  of  fallen  slabs  covered  the 
floor  of  the  shelter  to  form  a  steep  talus  slope,  at  the 
top  of  which,  between  the  innermost  slabs  and  the 
cliff,  lay  the  bulk  of  the  deposit  left  by  the  ancient 
occupants. 

The  general  digging  revealed  a  layer  of  refuse  of 
varying  depth,  sometimes  reaching  as  much  as 
2  ft.,  dry  and  dusty  for  the  most  part,  and  full  of 
matted  grass,  split  cane,  cane  basket  splints,  corn 
cobs,  bits  of  squash  shell,  mussel  shells,  andthebones 
of  food-animals.  Occasional  flint  implements,  bits 
of  native  cord,  and  the  characteristic  small  sticks  of 
unknown  use,  tied  together,  with  strips  of  grass  or 
shreds  of  fiber,  were  encountered  throughout.  There 
were  also  an  implement  made  of  deer  antler,  a  flat 
stone  upon  which  red  paint  had  been  ground,  a 
piece  of  the  rim  of  a  cane  basket,  and  a  number  of 
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loose  human  bones,  all  more  or  less  gnawed  by  ro- 
dents. 

Ash  layers  occurred  in  several  places,  but  there 
was  no  true  stratification,  and  the  characteristic 
grass-lined  storage  pits  were  not  present.  A  few 
pieces  of  plain  pottery  were  found,  however,  near 
the  surface,  where,  also,  one  small  well  made  arrow- 
point  reminiscent  of  those  found  in  the  rockshelters 
of  eastern  Oklahoma  and  in  the  Caddo  mounds  of 
southwestern  Arkansas,  but  unlike  any  from  the 
White  River  area  shelters,  was  recovered. 

Besides  its  employment  as  a  dwelling  place,  it  was 
soon  found  that  this  shelter  had  been  used  quite  ex- 
tensively for  burial,  seven  individuals  having  been 
interred  in  the  deposit  back  of  the  great  fallen  slabs. 

Burial  i  was  found  at  the  southeast  end  of  the 
shelter  near  the  back  wall,  the  skeleton  of  an  infant 
some  1 8  months  old,  lying  flexed  on  the  side,  heading 
south.  It  had  been  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  coarse  fiber 
textile,  probably  part  of  a  sack  or  sleeping  mat,  and 
covered  with  grass,  leaves,  pine  needles,  and  cedar 
twigs,  over  which  were  laid  small  scales  and  frag- 
ments of  limestone  to  the  depth  of  8  in.  About  the 
neck  were  twelve  small  shell  beads  (pi.  xxix,  ay  b,  c). 
The  fabric  wrapping  was  badly  disintegrated. 

Burial  2  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  found 
during  the  entire  summer.  Removing  the  fragments 
of  limestone  in  a  crevice  between  some  large  fallen 
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slabs  and  the  cliff,  a  mass  of  sticks,  most  of  them 
evidently  cedar  branches,  was  encountered.  One  of 
these  had  been  cut  or  rather  bruised  off  from  its 
parent  stalk  with  a  blunt  instrument,  doubtless  of 
stone. 

Removing  these,  and  at  a  depth  of  15  in.,  a  piece 
of  a  metate  made  of  some  white  stone  resembling 
marble,  and  a  baby  carrier  woven  of  cane,  lying  face 
down,  were  unearthed  (pi.  iv). 

Under  this  lay  the  fragmentary  skeleton  of  a  new- 
born infant,  imbedded  in  a  mass  of  draggled  and 
matted  small  feathers  and  vegetal  fluff  which  had 
constituted  the  padding  of  the  cradle. 

The  baby  carrier  was  made  of  a  webbing  of  basket 
splints  on  a  cane  frame,  and  is  a  fine  example  of  the 
open  cross- warp  weave.  The  webbing  is  intact,  ex- 
cept for  an  area  near  the  foot.  The  two  supports 
which  upheld  the  hood  are  complete,  and  are  of  the 
same  construction,  while  the  hood  itself,  while  also 
woven  of  cane  splints,  is  of  twilled  technique.  The 
edges  of  the  hood  have  been  damaged,  probably  by 
mice,  but  the  cradle  as  a  whole  is  wonderfully  well 
preserved.  It  will  be  more  fully  described  in  the 
latter  part  of  this  report. 

Burial  3  lay  6  ft.  to  the  northwest,  between  the 
fallen  rocks  and  the  cliff,  and  under  a  deposit  of 
sticks  and  large  canes,  at  the  depth  of  about  2  ft. 
It  was  an  adult,  flexed  on  the  left  side,  the  left  knee 
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being  raised  nearly  to  the  shoulder.  Probably  on 
account  of  a  slight  dampness  of  the  back  wall  at 
this  point  no  perishable  objects  were  found,  but  a 
rude  flint  blade  lay  at  the  left  knee.  The  skull  and 
some  of  the  bones  had  been  gnawed  by  mice  or  rats. 

Burial  4  lay  a  few  feet  beyond,  but  due  to  rodents 
and  decay,  only  a  few  teeth  of  a  small  child  remained, 
together  with  a  corner  of  a  cane  cradle,  two  pieces 
of  mats  or  flat  baskets  of  cane,  and  a  few  shell  beads, 
mainly  of  disc  type,  all  within  6  in.  of  the  surface. 

Burial  5  had  also  been  nearly  destroyed  by  rodents, 
for  all  that  remained  were  the  arm  bones  of  a  child 
of  perhaps  some  4  years,  lying  on  top  of  a  flat  slab 
at  a  depth  of  about  8  in.  and  covered  with  pine 
needles  and  pieces  of  split  cane. 

Burial  6  consisted  merely  of  the  spinal  column, 
pelvis,  left  arm  bones,  and  ribs  of  an  adult  lying  a 
few  feet  to  the  north  of  Burial  No.  5,  at  the  edge  of 
the  flat  stone  above  mentioned,  and  at  a  depth  of 
15  in.  It  had  apparently  been  flexed  on  the  right 
side,  heading  southeast.  The  head  had  once  rested 
on  the  slab,  but  had  probably  been  carried  off  by 
animals  or  perhaps  eaten  by  rats,  as  evidently  the 
other  missing  bones  had  been. 

On  removing  a  large  triangular  flat  surface  slab  of 
limestone  about  6  ft.  long  by  2  ft.  wide,  lying  almost 
over  Burial  6,  an  adze  or  hoe  with  a  blade  of  fresh 
water  mussel  shell  with  its  wooden  handle  still  in- 
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tact,  was  found  (pi.  v).  The  blade  was  bound  to  the 
handle  with  leatherwood  thongs  and  twisted  native 
cords,  and  these  were  also  still  in  place,  although 
severed  on  the  upper  side  by  rodents,  or,  perhaps, 
through  decay.  This  implement  will  be  described 
later. 

Mixed  with  the  bones  of  the  skeleton  were  a  large 
number  of  small  seed  beads,  while  above  the  burial, 
and  resting  against  a  flat  limestone  rock  on  the  side 
toward  the  cliff,  were  a  flat  curved  object  of  wood 
with  many  perforations,  smeared  with  red  paint 
(pi.  xxxn,  d),  and  a  mass  of  disintegrated  material, 
in  which  traces  of  cords  could  be  distinguished,, 
perhaps  the  remains  of  a  woven  bag  of  some  kind. 

Directly  beneath  Burial  No.  6,  at  a  depth  of  18  in., 
were  the  fragmentary  remains  of  Burial  7,  the  bones 
of  a  child  of  8  or  10  years  of  age,  most  of  them  par- 
tially calcined,  and  lying  in  a  bed  of  damp  ashes. 
Among  them  was  an  unusually  sharp  flint  point. 
The  position  could  not  be  ascertained,  but  the  head 
lay  to  the  north  of  the  bones. 

While  a  number  of  articles  not  found  earlier  ap- 
peared in  this  site,  so  many  were  similar  that  it  was 
concluded  the  people  of  Salts  Bluff  rockshelter 
No.  1  were  of  the  same  group  as  those  of  Brecken- 
ridge.  The  problem  of  the  pottery  presented  about 
the  same  features  here  as  at  Breckenridge,  for  it 
seemed  to  have  been  introduced  by  later  inhabitants. 
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However,  a  new  feature  was  found,  a  small  delicately 
made  point,  foreign  to  Bluff -dweller  types.  This 
solitary  specimen  suggested,  in  no  uncertain  terms, 
the  presence  in  the  upper  White  River  valley  of  an 
alien  tribe  after  the  abandonment  of  this  shelter  by 
its  original  inhabitants. 

shelter  no.  2.  About  200  yards  southward  from 
Shelter  No.  i  was  found  a  small  anciently  occupied 
area  some  30  ft.  in  length,  in  the  long  line  of  over- 
hanging cliffs,  which  here  project  about  25  ft.  As 
usual,  the  floor  was  covered  with  slabs  fallen  from 
above,  and  the  principal  deposit  lay  back  of  these, 
between  them  and  the  cliff .  This,  however,  was  damp, 
and  yielded  only  a  few  stone  implements,  including 
an  unusually  well  made  mano. 

The  only  dry  deposits  were  between  the  fallen 
rocks  toward  the  front,  and  these  yielded  a  variety 
of  the  expected  dry  cave  refuse,  including  a  section 
of  an  arrow  made  of  cane ;  an  unusually  large  number 
of  ancient  corn  cobs,  all  more  slender,  and  usually 
shorter,  than  the  average  cobs  of  today;  and,  in  one 
crevice,  a  number  of  fragments  of  a  single  plain 
pottery  vessel,  besides  the  usual  split  canes  and  cane 
basket  splints.  In  addition  to  these,  a  slender  object 
of  unknown  use,  carved  from  wood  and  painted 
white  with  aboriginal  paint  was  found  among  a  lot 
of  sticks  dragged  out  probably  by  a  ground  hog, 
from  beneath  a  limestone  slab  (pi.  xxxn,  b).  The 
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material  found  here  did  not  differ  in  general  charac- 
ter from  that  obtained  in  the  preceding  shelters. 
Even  the  pottery  was  similar. 

shelter  no.  3.  Just  north  of  the  Scuttle-hole,  or 
natural  bridge,  near  the  southern  end  of  Salts  Bluff, 
was  a  long  rockshelter  containing  a  great  mass  of 
limestone  slabs  fallen  from  the  roof,  behind  which, 
and  in  whose  crevices,  were  found  scanty  deposits 
of  dusty  soil  yielding  an  interesting  piece  either  of  a 
sleeping  mat  or  of  a  large  coarse  bag  woven  of  fiber; 
a  number  of  the  characteristic  little  sticks  tied  with 
strips  of  grass,  fiber,  or  bark ;  some  pieces  of  native 
cord;  and  typical  objects  similar  to  those  found  in 
the  other  shelters. 

SPOTS  ROCKSHELTER 

Forming  a  continuation  of  Salts  Bluff  to  the 
southward,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  lower 
part  of  the  ridge  known  as  the  Low  Gap,  lies  Garner 
Bluff,  owned  by  a  Mr.  Spots,  who  kindly  granted  us 
permission  to  dig.  This  rockshelter  is  situated,  in 
the  Eureka  Ledge,  as  usual,  just  north  of  the  point 
where  the  river  approaches  the  line  of  bluffs  from 
the  west. 

There  were  two  small  areas  showing  traces  of  an- 
cient occupation,  situated,  as  was  frequently  the 
case,  between  great  piles  of  fallen  slabs  and  the  cliff 
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walls.  The  roof  here  had  an  overhang  of  at  least  50  f  t. , 
and  the  shelter  was  some  40  ft.  high  in  front.  The 
camping  areas  and  the  refuse  dumps  appeared  to  be 
dry,  but  when  excavations  were  begun  the  deposits 
were  found  to  consist  largely  of  rocks  and  ashes, 
which  last  had  absorbed  and  retained  so  much 
dampness  that  wooden  and  similar  perishable  ob- 
jects had  disintegrated  and  disappeared  for  the  most 
part. 

However,  several  pieces  of  twilled  cane  basketry, 
many  bits  of  native  strings  and  ropes  of  different 
materials,  and  a  few  projectile  points,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  split  canes,  masses  of  fiber  and  of  matted 
grass,  were  found. 

Besides  the  corn  cobs  and  bits  of  squash  shell,  as 
elsewhere,  a  new  agricultural  product  appeared  here 
in  the  form  of  fragments  of  large  sunflower  heads, 
and  these  later  became  a  common  occurrence, 
particularly  at  Indian  Bluff  and  Bushwhack. 

The  most  interesting  object  found  here,  however, 
was  the  remains  of  a  medicine  bag  or  sacred  bundle 
with  its  contents,  which  lay  in  what  seemed  to  have 
been  a  grave  in  the  southernmost  occupied  area,  at 
a  depth  of  10  in.  The  outlines  of  the  grave  were  such 
that,  although  the  bones  were  missing,  it  was  con- 
cluded the  burial  had  been  that  of  an  adult,  in  a 
flexed  position,  probably  heading  toward  the  south. 
The  bag  was  woven  of  fine  soft  fibers  of  Indian  hemp, 
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and  had  been  so  gnawed  by  rats  that  only  a  small 
fragment  remained.  The  contents  consisted  of  two 
beaver  teeth,  one  of  them  wrapped  in  deerskin,  the 
beak  of  a  bird,  some  bird  bones  and  several  worked 
pieces  of  calcite,  hematite,  limonite,  and  crystal 
(pi.  xlv).  Nothing  was  observed  in  this  shelter  to 
indicate  a  different  culture  or  period  than  in  the 
preceding  stations,  no  pottery  being  found,  however. 

BLOWING  SPRING  ROCKSHELTER 

Proceeding  southward  along  the  Eureka  Ledge 
two  rockshelters  showing  some  traces  of  ancient 
habitation  as  well  as  a  number  completely  barren, 
were  observed.  Finally,  a  shelter  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  river  and  just  north  of  the  crevice  from 
which  issues  the  remarkable  Blowing  Spring,  was 
considered  to  hold  enough  evidence  of  long  occupa- 
tion. This  was  named  Blowing  Spring  rockshelter. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  crevice  to  its  northern  end 
it  measures  about  400  ft.,  with  an  extreme  overhang 
of  about  30  ft.  and  a  peak  height  in  front  of  some 
40  ft.  The  southern  end  showed  a  few  dry  spots 
which  yielded  some  material,  including  a  skeleton, 
but  the  greater  part,  and  a  large  alcove  in  the  center, 
which  would  have  made  an  ideal  camping  place,  was 
all  too  damp  to  preserve  anything  of  a  perishable 
nature. 
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The  last  60  or  70  ft.,  however,  toward  the  north, 
showed  quite  promising  dry  deposits  back  of  the 
typical  pile  of  fallen  rocks,  between  them  and  the 
bluff. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  this  shelter,  like 
Salts  Bluff  No.  1,  had  been  used  not  only  as  a  place 
of  residence  but  also  for  burial,  the  extreme  northern 
end  yielding  the  remains  of  six  skeletons.  It  was 
employed  also  for  storage,  a  group  of  typical  grass 
lined  pits  being  located  just  south  of  the  burial 
area.  The  relative  positions  of  graves  and  pits  may 
be  seen  on  pi.  vi. 

Considering  the  pits  first,  No.  1  had  been  dug  to  a 
depth  of  3  ft.,  6  in.  between  a  large  slab  and  the 
cliff,  in  an  approximately  circular  form,  with  a 
diameter  of  about  3  ft.  In  the  bottom  lay  decayed 
fragments  of  a  coarse  mat  of  grass,  the  original 
lining  of  the  pit,  above  which  was  found  a  piece  of 
woven  fiber  bag. 

That  the  shelter  had  been  inhabited  long  after  the 
pit  was  abandoned  was  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  pit  was  filled  with  dust,  ashes,  bones  of  food-ani- 
mals, and  miscellaneous  camp  rubbish  and  ash, 
with  an  overlying  layer,  about  10  in.  below  the  sur- 
face, of  grass  and  cane  splints.  Just  under  this  grass 
layer  was  found  an  implement  of  bone  and  an  en- 
graved pendant  made  of  shell,  approximately  trian- 
gular in  form  (pi.  xxix,/). 
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About  7  ft.  southwest  of  Pit  i  was  Pit  2,  also 
circular  but  measuring  only  about  2  ft.  in  diameter 
and  1  ft.  6  in.  in  depth.  It  was  lined  with  a  layer 
of  grass  about  3  in.  thick,  inside  of  which  was  an 
inner  lining — a  piece  of  a  very  large  twilled  cane 
pack-basket. 

Pit  3,  6  ft.  from  2,  was  apparently  merely  the 
bottom  of  a  pit,  most  of  the  dusty  soil  originally 
about  it,  due  to  its  exposed  position,  having  been 
trampled  by  livestock  and  blown  away.  It  still 
showed  remains  of  its  grass  bottom  lining,  however, 
with  an  inner  lining  consisting  of  a  nearly  complete 
but  much  distorted  sieve  basket  of  cane,  a  fragment 
of  a  twined  fiber  blanket,  with  warp  strands  of 
native  hemp,  the  whole  dyed  a  very  dark  brown, 
and  a  piece  of  tanned  deerskin.  These  objects  lay 
at  a  depth  from  the  present  surface  of  only  4  in. 

Pit  4  consisted  of  two  lobes,  the  larger,  about  3  ft. 
in  diameter  and  running  under  the  edge  of  the  large 
limestone  slab  which  separated  it  from  Pit  1 ;  while 
the  smaller,  adjoining  to  the  southeast,  measured 
6  in.  less  in  diameter  (fig.  5).  Both  were  about  1  ft. 
10  in.  in  depth,  and  contained  the  usual  grass 
lining. 

There  was  no  inner  lining  of  basketry,  but  near 
the  top  of  the  larger  lobe,  about  3  in.  from  the 
surface,  lay  an  oblong  package  wrapped  in  a  piece 
of  a  woven  fiber  bag  or  blanket,  tied  with  strings, 
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within  which  was  an  inner  wrapper  of  deerskin 
containing  shelled  corn,  dark  colored  beans,  and 
some  small  black  seeds.  Below  it  was  a  piece  of 
twined  bag  or  mat  of  bark  fiber. 


FIG.  5.    Pit  4.    BLOWING   SPRING.    Showing  positions  of  seed  pack 
(Cat.  11/5813)  and  seed  bag  (Cat.  11/5829). 


The  most  interesting  find  of  all,  however,  appeared 
similarly  placed  in  the  center  of  the  smaller  lobe  at 
a  depth  of  4  in.  It  was  a  perfect  woven  bag  of  grass 
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with  the  mouth  tightly  closed  and  tied  with  fiber 
strings  (pi.  xxxix,  6). 

Through  the  openings  of  the  weave  the  contents 
could  be  seen — a  collection  of  pumpkin  or  squash 
seeds,  together  with  a  number  of  dark  colored  beans. 
At  the  side  of  the  pit  to  the  north  was  a  small  piece 
of  twilled  cane  basketry  with  a  leatherwood  thong 
attached. 

General  digging  revealed  refuse  deposits  of  irreg- 
ular depth,  but  never  more  than  2  ft.  6  in.,  yielding 
the  usual  dry  cave  camp  rubbish,  such  as  matted 
grass ;  split  canes,  cane  basket  splints ;  bits  of  worked 
wood;  masses  of  fiber  in  various  stages  of  prepara- 
tion; scraps  of  deerskin,  mussel  shells;  bones  of  food- 
animals;  other  having  shreds  of  sinew  and  cartilage 
still  adhering;  bits  of  squash  and  gourd  rinds;  nut 
shells;  corn  cobs;  and,  strange  to  relate,  many 
pieces  of  fragile  shell,  possibly  from  turkey  eggs. 

These  were  the  first  egg  shells  seen,  but  they  were 
observed  later  in  other  shelters.  A  few  potsherds 
appeared  near  the  surface,  and  lumps  of  prepared 
clay  were  also  found,  suggesting  the  manufacture  of 
pottery  in  the  shelter,  possibly  in  the  later  years  of 
its  occupancy.  Flint  flakes  were  fairly  plentiful,  and 
enough  completed  implements  of  various  kinds  were 
found  to  show  that  the  types  used  here  were  similar 
to  those  encountered  in  the  rockshelters  before 
described. 
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Turning  now  to  the  burials,  No.  i  consisted  merely 
of  a  few  bones  of  an  infant  interred  15  in.  deep  in  a 
narrow  cleft  in  the  rocks  at  the  back  of  the  shelter 
a  few  feet  north  of  Pit  No.  1. 

Burial  2,  lay  against  the  cliff  at  a  depth  of  some 
2  ft.  Gnawing  rodents  had  left  only  some  of  the  arm 
bones,  a  femur,  and  parts  of  a  tarsus  still  connected 
by  dry  tissue.  All  of  the  bones  showed  fine  parallel 
tooth  marks.  On  some  of  the  rocks  surrounding  the 
bones  dark  stains  resembling  dried  blood  were  noted. 

There  were  no  objects  placed  with  the  burial,  but 
about  3  ft.  to  the  south,  in  a  little  bed  of  matted 
grass,  lay  a  nearly  complete  flat  woven  fiber  bag, 
only  10  in.  from  the  surface.  There  was  no  evidence, 
however,  that  the  bag  had  any  original  association 
with  the  burial. 

Burial  3  was  the  most  interesting  found  in  this 
shelter,  and,  indeed,  it  was  one  of  the  best  preserved 
found  during  the  entire  summer.  In  removing  scales 
of  limestone  from  a  cleft  about  8  ft.  north  of  Burial 
1,  3  ft.  from  the  wall,  and  at  a  depth  of  8  in.,  was  the 
greater  part  of  a  woven  cane  baby  carrier,  similar 
to  that  found  in  Salts  Bluff  Shelter  1.  This  had  been 
obviously  employed  as  a  cover  for  something. 

Beneath  it  were  found  a  number  of  cedar  twigs 
and  bits  of  wood,  which,  in  turn,  covered  the  semi- 
mummified  remains  of  a  child  about  a  year  old, 
lying  in  a  flexed  position  on  its  left  side,  heading 
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south  and  facing  west,  on  a  bed  made  of  a  double 
thickness  of  pieces  of  flat  cane  baskets.  It  had  been 
wrapped  in  some  fibrous  material  suggesting  bark 
cloth,  about  which  were  heavy  skin  thongs,  a  long 
piece  of  braided  grass  rope,  and  various  strings. 

To  the  left  of  the  left  arm  was  a  small  paint  bag  of 
skin  containing  red  paint  and  a  small  stick  for  ap- 
plying it,  while  nearby  lay  two  digging  sticks  show- 
ing considerable  use.  We  were  fortunately  able  to 
lift  out  the  entire  burial  with  its  accompaniments 
on  its  basketry  bed,  and  ship  it,  intact  (pi.  xlvii). 

About  10  ft.  to  the  north  of  this  burial,  Burial  4 
was  located,  a  grave  6  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  top  and 
4  ft.  deep.  At  the  depth  of  about  2  ft.  6  in.,  9  poles, 
or  small  logs,  3  or  4  in.  in  diameter,  had  been  laid 
running  from  north  to  south.  Some  were  of  cedar, 
and  well  preserved,  while  others,  of  different  woods, 
were  soft  or  hollow  through  decay. 

The  upper  part  of  the  grave  was  filled  with  rocks 
and  the  expected  dry  cave  rubbish;  but  beneath  the 
poles  the  filling  became  damper,  and  in  the  bottom 
so  much  moisture  had  seeped  in  that  only  traces 
remained  of  a  blanket  of  wild  hemp  fiber  that  had 
been  used  to  wrap  the  remains.  The  skeleton,  that 
of  a  child  of  some  six  or  eight  years,  was  well 
preserved,  however,  and  lay  flexed  on  the  left  side, 
heading  northeast. 

Midway  between  burials  3  and  4,  no.  5  was  found 
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covered  with  poles  and  grass,  at  a  depth  of  3  ft. 
There  were  two  skeletons  in  this  grave.  One  was 
that  of  an  infant  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  tanned 
deerskin,  outside  of  which  was  an  outer  cover  of 
fiber  textile,  evidently  part  of  a  bag  or  blanket. 


a 


FIG.  6.    DETAIL  OF  ROBE  CONSTRUCTION. 

a.  Cord  from  Feather  Robe  (Cat.  11/6281).  Length,  4  in. 

b.  Cord  from  woven  Fur  Robe  (Cat.  11/6265).  Length,  4V4  in. 

These  coverings  had  been  tied  on  with  deerskin 
thongs.  This  skeleton  lay  in  the  west  side  of  the  grave, 
and  just  east  of  it  were  a  number  of  loose  bones  of  an 
adult,  not  in  normal  anatomical  alignment,  and 
many  of  them  gnawed  by  rodents.  These  bones  had 
been  wrapped  in  a  robe  made  of  cords  and  feathers, 
much  disintegrated,  but  enough  of  it  was  left  so  that 
the  technique  of  its  construction  could  be  observed. 
This  had  been  made  by  winding  small  downy 
feathers,  possibly  from  the  turkey,  on  a  long  stout 
fiber  cord,  until  it  was  entirely  covered,  then  weaving 
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this  marabou-like  feather  yarn  into  a  robe  by  means 
of  pairs  of  hemp  string  or  deerskin  thong  twining 
placed  about  an  inch  apart.  This  must  have  made  a 
light,  thick,  warm  robe. 

Burial  6  lay  in  the  south  end  of  the  rockshelter 
not  far  from  the  Blowing  Spring  cleft,  and  in  the 
only  dry  spot  in  this  area  of  the  shelter.  As  usual, 
it  occupied  a  crevice  between  great  fallen  masses  of 
limestone  and  the  cliff,  and  was  covered  with  slabs, 
some  of  them  so  large  as  to  be  moved  only  with 
difficultv. 

The  skeleton,  that  of  a  man,  lay  tightly  flexed  to 
the  right,  with  knees  cramped  against  the  chest,  and 
heading  northward.  It  had  been  covered  with  a  mat 
or  blanket  of  fiber  woven  in  twined  technique,  but 
the  depth  at  which  the  bones  lay,  3  ft.,  was  too  great 
for  perfect  dryness.  This  covering,  therefore,  had 
decayed,  and  only  small  fragments  of  it  could  be 
preserved.  The  bottom  of  the  grave  had  evidently 
been  lined  with  pieces  of  bark,  of  which  only  crum- 
bling traces  remained. 

Nothing  was  seen  in  this  shelter  to  indicate  a 
different  people  from  those  occupying  the  preceding 
caves,  unless  the  pottery  may  be  considered  so 
indicative.  Here,  it  seemed  established  by  the  lumps 
of  clay  found,  that  pottery  was  sometimes,  at  least, 
really  manufactured  in  these  shelters  in  the  latter 
years  of  their  occupation. 
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RED  BLUFF  ROCKSHELTER 

After  the  work  at  Blowing  Spring  had  come  to  a 
close,  a  few  days  more  were  spent  at  Red  Bluff  Rock- 
shelter,  which  overlooks  White  River  about  half  a 
mile  southeast  of  the  little  store  and  post  office  of 
Glade,  in  Benton  County. 

This  large  shelter  contained  the  usual  fallen  rocks, 
with  deposits  between  them.  First  inspection  seemed 
most  favorable,  but  further  examination  showed 
that  the  rear  of  the  shelter  was  damp,  due  apparently 
to  seepage  through  the  wall-rock,  while  the  deposits 
farther  out  from  the  cliff,  although  dry,  were  small, 
and  for  the  most  part  barren,  and  had,  besides,  been 
previously  dug  over  to  a  great  extent. 

A  few  of  the  usual  objects  were  found,  however, 
and  in  addition,  a  fine  example  of  shell  bead  made 
from  the  core  of  a  salt  water  conch;  and  a  small 
fragment  of  a  coiled  basket  with  a  foundation  of 
willow  rods. 

In  a  double  burial  in  a  cleft  between  two  fallen 
rocks,  some  12  ft.  out  from  the  cliff,  the  skulls  were 
found  15  in.  below  the  present  surface,  and  their 
position  indicated  that  both  individuals  had  been 
interred  flexed  on  the  right  side,  but  heading  in 
opposite  directions — one  northeast,  the  other  south- 
west. They  lay  in  a  bed  of  grass,  and  were  covered 
with  cane  stems  and  small  slabs  of  limestone,  ap- 
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parently  arranged  with  considerable  care.  If  any 
burial  accompaniments  had  been  placed  with  the 
dead,  no  trace  of  them  remained,  the  only  artifacts 
found  being  a  few  pieces  of  ropes  and  strings,  and  a 
scrap  or  two  of  deerskin,  possibly  part  of  the  wrapp- 
ings that  once  covered  the  bodies.  While  the  skulls 
were  quite  perfect  many  of  the  bones  were  missing, 
and  most  of  those  remaining  showed  rodent  tooth 
marks. 

BOUCHER  BLUFF  AND  HOLLOW 

The  Boucher  Bluff,  and  adjoining  Boucher  Hollow 
were  also  examined  at  this  time;  the  bluff  being  the 
first  escarpment  above  the  Salts-Garner  ridge  on  the 
same  side  of  the  river.  Many  shelters  were  found, 
some  of  which  had  been  occupied  by  Bluff-dwellers, 
but  most  of  them  were  damp. 

There  were  a  few  small  dry  areas  in  the  shelters 
at  the  down-stream  end,  but  these  seemed  too  small 
to  warrant  moving  camp  to  work  them,  and  they 
were  too  distant  to  consider  daily  trips,  from  head- 
quarters. 

On  the  up-stream  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Hollow 
a  very  large  shelter,  sometimes  called  the  David 
Bluff,  was  examined.  Facing  nearly  north,  and  being 
exposed  to  the  '  'northers"  and  cut  off  from  the  sun 
in  winter,  it  showed  few  traces  of  any  habitation. 
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SHELTERS  ON  CLIFTY  CREEK 

An  extensive,  although  perhaps  not  complete 
reconnaissance  was  made  along  both  branches  of 
Clifty  Creek  valley  in  Carroll  County,  above  camp, 
and  many  shelters  were  visited.  Some  showed  traces 
of  aboriginal  occupation,  but  all  were  damp,  and 
consequently  were  not  explored.  One,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  ridge  from  Garner  Bluff,  and  fronting 
on  the  valley  of  Big  Clifty,  although  damp,  showed 
large  deposits  of  ashes,  two  broken  metates,  and 
other  evidences  of  ancient  occupancy.  It  was  here 
that  Mr.  Charles  White  had  dug  a  skeleton  accom- 
panied by  shell  beads,  mussel  shell  pendants,  and 
a  fish  hook  of  bone. 

Another  shelter,  on  White's  Hollow,  which  opens 
into  the  valley  of  Big  Clifty,  showed  traces  of  occu- 
pation, plus  a  stone  wall  or  breastwork  between 
2  and  3  ft.  high,  parallel  with  the  cliff  and  about 
12  ft.  out  from  it.  This  looked  ancient  enough,  espe- 
cially as  a  large  slab,  fallen  from  the  roof,  rested 
upon  part  of  it.  But  this  wall,  like  so  many  others  in 
the  region,  is  locally  accredited  to  bushwhackers. 

brown's  cave.  On  the  south  branch  of  North 
Clifty  a  cavern  known  as  Brown's  Cave  was  visited. 
The  mouth  of  this,  40  ft.  across  and  15  ft.  high, 
faced  westward,  and  contained  an  Indian  deposit 
20  in.  deep  in  some  places,  but  all  was  damp  due  to 
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the  presence  of  inside  springs.  We  followed  the  cave 
back  only  some  150  ft.,  although  it  appeared  to 
extend  much  farther.  Flakes  of  flint  and  rude  chipped 
forms  of  the  same  material  were  picked  up  at  least 
100  ft.  from  the  entrance. 

Test  holes  in  the  refuse  deposit  near  the  mouth 
revealed  quantities  of  the  split  bones  of  the  larger 
food-animals,  together  with  those  of  turtles,  birds, 
and  fish,  a  quantity  of  shell  tempered  pottery  of 
plain  Middle  Mississippi  type — more  perhaps  than 
was  found  in  all  the  rockshelters  in  1922 — part  of  a 
bone  awl,  and  a  piece  of  some  red  mineral  scored 
and  ground  by  scraping  it  for  paint. 

It  was  felt  that  this  cave  had  been  occupied  by 
some  people  other  than  the  Bluff-dwellers,  not  only 
because  of  the  absence  of  their  typical  artifacts,  but 
because  of  the  abundance  of  pottery  here — a  rare 
article  in  true  Bluff-dweller  stations. 

clifty  creek  gravels.  Before  leaving  the  area 
of  Clifty  Creek,  it  must  be  noted  that  on  the  surface 
of  the  gravel  bars  of  this  stream  numbers  of  rude 
chipped  implements  of  flint,  most  of  them  water- 
worn  and  patinated  to  a  great  degree,  but  still  recog- 
nizable as  being  of  human  handiwork,  were  found. 

Some  may  have  been  merely  rejects  of  the  ancient 
flint  dripper's  work  shop,  worn  by  centuries  of  rolling 
among  the  gravel  bed,  but  others  seemed  true  im- 
plements, suggesting  certain  early  Old  World  forms. 
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edwards  rockshelter.  Morrison  Bluff  has  been 
already  mentioned  as  being  situated  directly  across 
the  river  from  the  mouth  of  Clifty  Creek.  Most  of  the 
rockshelters  in  it,  although  several  showed  signs  of 
ancient  occupancy,  were  found  to  be  too  damp  to 
expect  the  preservation  of  perishable  specimens, 
and  were  not  explored. 

One,  however,  showed  a  few  dry  spots  in  clefts 
between  fallen  rocks  and  under  one  large  slab.  This 
shelter,  which  was  named  after  the  owner  of  the 
land,  was  favorably  situated  between  two  springs, 
and  took  the  form  of  an  alcove  or  recess  in  the 
bluff  about  50  ft.  across  and  some  45  ft.  in  depth, 
facing  eastward. 

The  work  here  yielded  among  other  more  ordinary 
things,  part  of  a  large  gourd  bowl,  showing  a  crack 
which  had  been  repaired  by  stitching  with  fine  fiber 
cord,  a  piece  of  a  beautifully  made  fishnet  and  a  hoe 
blade  of  limestone,  a  brush  made  of  grass,  and 
several  flint  spear  points  of  types  all  definitely  asso- 
ciated with  the  true  Bluff-dweller  sites. 

INDIAN  BLUFF  ROCKSHELTER 

Having  finished  the  work  about  the  mouth  of 
Clifty  Creek  it  was  decided  to  move  camp  to  some 
point  farther  up-river,  and  a  spot  on  the  Boydstun 
farm  near  Larue,  in  Benton  County,  was  selected 
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as  being  most  convenient  to  several  rockshelters 
located  in  that  general  area. 

Overlooking  the  river  not  far  below  Butler  Ford, 
and  about  i  %  mi.  in  a  straight  line  east-southeast 
from  Larue,  there  is  a  large  rockshelter  known  as 
Indian  Bluff  from  the  fact  that  it  was  here  that 
"Uncle  Jack"  Bland,  back  in  1872,  found  the  piece 
of  basketry  and  other  articles  of  which  earlier  men- 
tion has  been  made  in  this  report.  It  is  situated  on 
the  property  of  Mr.  David  Butler,  who  very  kindly 
gave  us  permission  to  excavate.  Of  curving  form, 
the  shelter  faces  eastward  for  the  most  part,  although 
the  southern  end  is  turned  somewhat  northeasterly. 

For  about  150  ft.  the  northern  end  is  practically 
free  from  fallen  slabs,  the  floor  of  the  shelter  con- 
sisting of  a  sharply  inclined  talus  slope  of  loose  shale, 
derived  from  a  stratum  which  underlies  the  Eureka 
Ledge  all  through  this  district.  The  roof  is,  of  course, 
limestone.  At  the  widest  point  the  bluff  overhangs 
52  ft.,  and  from  the  brink  overhead  to  the  ground 
in  front  of  the  shelter  is  about  55  ft. 

In  this  northern  end,  the  whole  slope  (pis.  vn; 
viii),  almost  to  the  drip  line,  and  in  some  places  to 
a  depth  of  2  ft.,  contained  much  grass,  pieces  of 
cane,  cane  basket  splints,  split  animal  bones,  flint 
flakes,  and  other  camp  refuse  mixed  with  the  loose 
shale.  Pits  were  of  frequent  occurrence,  20  clearly 
marked  examples  being  located,  and,  in  many  in- 
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stances,  had  been  dug  down  into  the  solid  shale 
beneath  the  loose  talus.  Most  of  the  specimens  found 
came  from  these  pits,  and  such  of  them  as  had  es- 
caped attack  by  rats  were  well  preserved  on  ac- 
count of  the  prevailing  dry  conditions. 

A  small  waterfall  originating  from  a  never  failing 
spring  on  the  hill  side  of  the  ledge,  splashed  down  in 
front  of  the  shelter  near  the  northern  end,  while  at 
the  southern  part  of  this  northern  section,  between 
some  fallen  slabs  and  the  cliffs,  were  found  ash  beds 
covering  an  area  2  or  3  yds.  across. 

Continuing  to  the  south  was  an  area  of  about 
240  ft.  of  fallen  slabs  lying  so  close  together  and  so 
near  the  cliff  that  there  was  little  room  for  deposits 
behind  or  among  them,  but  beyond  lay  an  area  in 
which  the  slabs,  fewer  in  number,  were  far  enough 
apart  to  permit  the  accumulation  of  refuse.  Here 
pits  were  located  (pi.  ix).  To  the  southward,  the 
slabs  became  thicker  again  and  there  was  little  sign 
of  occupation  for  100  ft.  or  so,  where  another,  though 
smaller,  opening  had  permitted  the  digging  of  4  more 
pits.  Beyond  this,  the  bluff  extends  perhaps  200  ft. 
farther,  without  much  trace  of  occupation. 

The  northernmost,  Pit  1,  lay  rather  far  out,  being 
perhaps  15  ft.  from  the  cliff.  It  was  squarish  in  form, 
some  4  ft.  across  and  2  ft.  6  in.  deep,  and  yielded  a 
few  seed  pods  found  lying  in  the  grass  lining  the 
bottom. 
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Pit  2  was  perhaps  the  most  interesting  found 
during  the  work  of  the  whole  expedition,  for  it 
yielded  no  less  than  15  pieces  of  basketry,  a  few  of 
them  complete  or  nearly  so,  representing  three 
distinct  types.  It  lay,  as  may  be  seen  on  pi.  vm,  in 
the  center  of  the  principal  group  of  pits  just  south 
of  the  middle  part  of  the  shelter,  and  only  about 
8  ft.  from  the  cliff.  It  was  square  in  form,  about 
3  ft.  across,  with  a  slightly  greater  depth,  and  was 
situated  in  the  north  end  of  what  seemed  to  have 
been  a  longer,  earlier,  pit,  which  had  been  dug  down 
into  the  shale. 

To  prevent  the  dust  and  refuse  from  the  unused 
portion  of  this  older  pit  from  sliding  into  the  new, 
the  south  side  of  the  latter  had  been  neatly  walled 
with  limestone  slabs  laid  horizontally — the  only 
example  of  wall-making  found  that  might,  with 
any  reasonable  degree  of  certainty,  be  attributed 
to  the  Bluff-dwellers. 

The  bottom  was,  as  usual,  lined  with  grass,  upon 
which  had  been  laid  a  large  wicker  tray,  nearly 
complete,  made  of  split  slender  sprouts  resembling 
willow,  above  which  was  placed  a  large  bowl-shape 
coiled  basket  in  very  fair  condition,  made  on  a 
foundation  of  similar  sprouts  (pi.  x). 

Around  the  sides  of  the  pit  were  then  arranged 
13  pieces  of  twilled  weave  and  checker  work  split 
cane  basketry,  including  one  burden  basket  practi- 
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cally  complete,  but  mashed  flat,  (pi.  xl),  the 
greater  part  of  a  similar  piece,  a  fragment  showing 
an  intricate  twilled  pattern,  and  some  pieces  of  very 
coarse  weave  made  of  strips  of  split  cane,  from  which 
the  splints  for  making  the  finer  baskets  had  been 
peeled.  It  was  plain  that  great  care  had  been  taken 
to  line  this  pit,  and  that  even  still  serviceable  baskets 
had  been  sacrificed  to  this  end ;  but  no  hint  was  left 
as  to  what  had  been  stored  therein. 

Pit  3  was  nearly  20  ft.  from  the  wall-rock  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  shale  area,  and  proved  to  be 
shallow,  only  14  in.  in  depth  and  2  ft.  in  diameter, 
with  a  thick  layer  of  sweet  flag  leaves  and  grass  on 
the  bottom.  The  only  artifacts  here  found  were  some 
strings  from  a  feather  robe  in  very  good  condition, 
plainly  showing  the  manner  of  construction. 

Pit  7,  adjoining  Pit  6  on  the  west,  ran  under  alarge 
fallen  rock,  the  pit  having  a  diameter  of  approxi- 
mately 3  ft.,  and  a  depth  of  about  2  ft.  In  the  top, 
under  edge  of  the  rock,  was  a  worked  slab  of  wood 
that  looked  charred,  as  if  it  had  been  used  as  a  fire 
shovel.  Beneath  this,  and  covered  by  it,  lay  a 
complete  oblong  low-sided  basket  of  fine  cane 
splints,  made  in  diagonal  twilled  weave.  It  rested 
on  a  woven  bag  of  fiber  and  was  especially  inter- 
esting because  of  a  neatly  sewed  deerskin  patch,  on 
its  outer  surface  (pi.  xxxviii,  a).  The  pit  was  filled 
with  accumulated  refuse,  including  large  numbers 
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of  hazel  nut  and  chinkapin  hulls  and  shells,  masses 
of  wild  grape  stems,  quantities  of  split  cane,  and  the 
remnants  of  the  grass  lining. 

Pit  9  was  really  the  combined  remains  of  two 
superimposed  pits,  as  indicated  by  the  grass  linings, 
and  lay  just  northwest  of  Pit  2,  with  a  greatest 
depth  of  2  ft.  and  a  diameter  perhaps  6  in.  greater. 
In  the  bottom  was  the  usual  grass  lining,  above 
which  lay  a  fragment  of  a  woven  bag  or  blanket. 
The  second  or  later  lining  was  only  i  ft.  6  in.  from 
the  surface,  and  was  supplemented  with  two  frag- 
ments of  cane  baskets,  one  of  them  of  unusually 
coarse  weave,  and  an  inverted,  nearly  complete 
gourd  cup. 

No.  12  was  a  rather  large  pit,  some  4  ft.  long,  3  ft. 
3  in.  wide,  and  3  ft.  6  in.  deep.  Its  grass  lining  was 
supplemented  with  three  fragments  of  cane  baskets, 
and  it  yielded,  moreover,  several  pieces  of  native 
cord  and  part  of  a  much  used  digging  stick.  Among 
the  dust  and  shale  fragments  filling  the  pit  appeared 
quantities  of  the  shells  of  hazel  and  hickory  nuts. 

Pit  13,  just  northeast  of  the  preceding,  was  square 
in  form,  measuring  2  ft.  7  in.  across,  and  had  been 
dug  down  into  the  shale  to  the  depth  of  3  ft.  7  in. 
Just  above  the  thick  grass  lining  in  the  bottom  was 
a  side-notched  projectile  point  of  flint. 

Pit  18  was  situated  under  and  behind  a  long  slab, 
which  had  undoubtedly  fallen  since  Bluff-dweller 
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occupation.  It  was  3  ft.  in  diameter  and  slightly 
over  2  ft.  deep,  with  the  expected  grass  lining. 
However,  it  differed  from  most  pits  previously  seen 
in  that  it  was  lined  with  thin  limestone  slabs,  oc- 
curring inside  the  grass,  and  inside  these,  again, 
with  a  piece  of  a  cane  basket.  In  the  grass  lining 
was  the  greater  part  of  an  overshoe  or  moccasin 
woven  of  grass.  Over  the  top  of  this  pit  lay  an  un- 
broken 10  in.  layer  of  small  fragments  of  limestone, 
fallen  from  the  roof.  A  lobe  lined  with  grass  extended 
northward  about  1  ft.  6  in.,  probably  the  remains 
of  an  older  pit. 

Adjoining  this  lobe  on  the  north  was  Pit  19,  some 
20  in.  deep  and  slightly  over  3  ft.  in  diameter. 
Toward  the  top,  about  9  in.  deep,  under  a  slab  of 
limestone,  was  found  a  perfect  small  twilled  cane 
basket  of  cylindrical  form,  with  a  carrying  cord.  The 
grass  used  for  lining  the  pit  was  full  of  wild  grape 
stems,  to  one  of  which  a  single  shrivelled  dried  grape 
still  clung. 

About  240  ft.  to  the  southward,  beyond  the  masses 
of  great  fallen  slabs  that  fill  this  part  of  the  shelter, 
an  area  was  observed  where  the  rocks  were  far 
enough  apart  to  allow  room  for  camping  and  the 
digging  of  pits.  It  seems  to  have  been  utilized  to 
the  utmost,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  number  of  pits 
and  the  amount  of  refuse  found  here. 

Our  first  find  was  a  nearly  complete  wicker  tray 
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of  the  same  type  as  that  found  in  Pit  2.  There  was 
a  little  grass  beneath  it,  which  led  us  to  believe  it 
had  once  formed  the  bottom  of  a  pit,  but  that,  due 
to  the  trampling  of  cattle  since  the  coming  of  the 
whites,  the  soil  in  which  the  pit  was  dug  had  been 
loosened  and  had  blown  away,  exposing  only  the 
bottom. 

Pit  22  was  back  of  a  group  of  fallen  slabs  only 
2  ft.  6  in.  from  the  cliff,  a  small  pit,  only  about  9  in. 
deep,  with  a  diameter  of  only  20  in.  In  one  side  of 
the  sparse  grass  lining  lay  the  greater  part  of  a  woven 
grass  overshoe  or  moccasin,  much  worn  and  stained 
with  mud,  while  inside,  a  handful  of  loose  grass, 
which  served  as  an  insole,  had  been  matted  and 
flattened  by  long  wear,  (pi.  xxviii,  b). 

Pit  23,  lying  under  the  ends  of  some  heavy  fallen 
rocks,  reached  a  depth  of  2  ft.  and  a  diameter  of 
2.8  ft.  Two  pieces  of  twilled  cane  basketry  supple- 
mented the  grass  lining,  one  of  them  showing  a 
woven-in  design,  and  a  number  of  crawfish  claws, 
suggesting  the  use  of  this  creature  as  food,  were 
found  here. 

Just  south  of  Pit  23  lay  No.  24,  2  ft.  7  in.  in  dia- 
meter, and  having  about  the  same  depth,  with  the 
usual  grass  lining.  Beneath  this  were  two  pieces  of 
cane  basketry,  one  showing  a  section  of  rim,  and 
also,  a  piece  of  twisted  and  knotted  fiber.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  typical  position  for  basket 
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fragments  in  a  pit  was  above,  not  under  the  grass 
lining. 

Pit  24-A  was  the  smallest  of  all,  a  mere  grass- 
filled  pocket  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  the  same 
in  depth,  yet  it  contained  a  complete  woven  bag  of 
slender,  wallet  form,  a  type  different  from  any  seen 
before  (pi.  xlii,  a).  Two  even  smaller  grass-filled 
pockets  in  the  vicinity  yielded  nothing. 

Pit  25  lay  farther  out  from  the  cliff  under  the 
corner  of  a  slab,  22  in.  deep  and  17  in.  in  diameter. 
On  the  grass  lining  were  two  fragments  of  twilled 
cane  basketry  with  an  interwoven  design,  one  of 
which  was  provided  with  a  handle  of  heavy  fiber 
cord.  Above  the  basketry  in  the  filling  of  the  pit  was 
a  small  flint  knife  and  a  piece  of  red  mineral,  prob- 
ably used  as  paint. 

Pit  27,  about  2  ft.  in  diameter  and  the  same  in 
depth,  was  dug  just  south  of  No.  25  in  a  crevice 
beneath  the  edge  of  a  large  rock  which  formed  the 
outside  border  of  the  largest  open  floor  area  in  this 
part  of  the  shelter.  In  the  top  appeared  a  rudely 
woven  bag  or  basket  made  of  twisted  wisps  of  grass, 
evidently  constructed  in  a  few  minutes  for  temporary 
use  (pi.  xliii,  i).  The  contents  had  been  removed, 
however.  The  pit  had  evidently  been  used  more 
than  once,  for  there  was  an  original  grass  lining  in 
the  bottom,  on  which  lay  three  pieces  of  cane  baskets, 
all  arranged  for  the  pit's  first  use;  then,  at  some 
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later  time  a  fresh  grass  lining  had  been  laid  on  top 
of  the  original  one,  above  which  were  placed  two 
more  basket  fragments. 

To  the  southward,  as  before  noted,  another  area 
of  thickly  placed  fallen  rocks  ensued  for  about  ioo  ft. 
Beyond  this  was  another  open  spot  showing  signs  of 
occupancy  containing  a  few  more  pits.  One  of  these, 
No.  31,  was  only  about  9  in.  deep  and  2  ft.  6  in. 
wide.  It  had  the  usual  grass  lining  on  which  rested  a 
band  made  of  several  varieties  of  bark  and  fiber, 
perhaps  a  carrying  strap  for  baskets.  This  pit  was 
about  6  ft.  out  from  the  cliff. 

Pit  32  was  about  14  in.  deep,  and  but  16  in.  in 
diameter,  and  was  situated  only  a  few  feet  from  the 
shelter  line.  On  the  top  of  the  grass  lining  was  a 
fragment  of  heavy  cane  basketry,  and  below  the 
grass,  part  of  a  woven  bag  badly  damaged  by  rats. 

Pit  34,  the  last  one  to  be  explored  in  this  shelter, 
was  also  a  small  pit,  somewhat  less  in  size  than  32, 
and  contained,  beneath  its  grass  lining,  a  nearly 
complete  wicker  tray,  made  of  split  sprouts  resem- 
bling willow. 

Beyond  this  last  group  of  pits,  as  before  noted, 
the  rockshelter  continued  some  200  ft.  without  much 
trace  of  occupancy,  most  of  the  space  being  filled 
by  great  slabs  of  limestone  fallen  from  the  root. 
Nothing  was  found  in  this  shelter  not  attributable 
to  the  Bluff-dweller  period. 
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BUSHWHACK  BLUFF  ROCKSHELTER 

The  Bushwhack  Bluff  Rockshelter  was  located 
near  the  top  of  the  bluff  overlooking  White  River, 
about  i  %  mi.  north  of  Larue  post  office. 

Differing  from  most  of  the  other  important 
shelters  visited,  there  was  quite  a  broad  terrace  in 
front,  with  a  gradual  slope,  before  the  cliffs  dropped 
off  sharply  toward  the  river. 

This  shelter  faced  a  little  west  of  south,  a  most 
favorable  direction  for  warmth  and  comfort  in 
winter.  It  measured  225  ft.  long,  with  an  overhang 
at  the  widest  spot  of  about  40  ft.,  and  a  maximum 
height  in  front  of  about  30  ft.  The  eastern  end, 
which  is  practically  free  of  fallen  rocks,  is  remark- 
able for  a  rude  stone  wall,  which  reaches  a  height  of 
about  4  ft.  in  the  best  preserved  part,  forming  three 
sides  of  an  approximate  rectangle  about  6  by  9  ft., 
the  open  side  toward  the  cliff  wall,  (pi.  xi). 

Local  tradition  relates,  as  in  the  case  of  many 
other  rockshelters  in  this  area,  that,  during  the 
Civil  War  it  was  a  haunt  of  bushwhackers,  who 
erected  the  stone  wall  as  a  defensive  breastwork. 
Since  that  time  the  place  has  been  known  as  Bush- 
whack Bluff. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  shelter  showed  a  heavy 
layer  of  ashes  and  refuse  which  looked  promising, 
but  investigation  proved  it  to  be  damp,  the  moisture 
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coming  from  two  sources;  one,  a  winter  spring  and 
seeps  in  the  rear  wall,  the  other,  capillary  attraction 
from  the  wet  ground  outside  and  in  front  of  the 
shelter. 

Digging  would  have  probably  revealed  occasional 
stone  implements,  animal  bones  and  the  like,  but 
we  preferred  to  spend  our  time  on  the  dry  areas  of 
the  shelter  where  we  might  expect  to  find  not  only 
these,  but  basketry  and  textile  remains,  and  wooden 
implements. 

The  central  part  of  the  shelter  contained  large 
fallen  rocks  between  which  we  found  extensive 
deposits  of  ashes  and  refuse,  and  many  storage  pits, 
some  of  which  had  been  dug  down  through  the  refuse 
into  the  shale  beneath.  Pits  were  discovered  even 
beneath  fallen  rocks,  proving  that  at  least  some  of 
these  slabs  had  fallen  since  Bluff-dweller  days. 
Farther  west,  the  rocks  became  more  numerous, 
and  the  few  openings  between  them  contained  damp 
deposits  only. 

One  open  area,  however,  lay  between  the  cliff 
forming  the  rear  wall,  and  some  large  fallen  slabs, 
which  protected  it  from  the  front.  This  chamber-like 
recess  could  be  entered  conveniently  at  one  point 
only,  and  here  the  rocks  were  highly  polished  from 
years  of  contact  with  the  feet  of  the  occupants — 
moccasined,  sandaled,  or  bare. 

Here  and  there  the  polished  surfaces  showed 
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scratches,  or,  rather,  grooves,  i  to  2  in.  long,  iso- 
lated, or  in  groups,  either  parallel  or  so  placed  as  to 
resemble  bird-tracks.  Several  loose  rocks  farther 
east  in  the  shelter,  bore  similar  markings. 

Where  the  inhabitants  found  their  water  when  the 
intermittent  spring  in  the  east  end  of  the  shelter 
was  not  running,  is  not  clear.  Probably  they  carried 
it  up  from  the  river. 

Near  the  east  end  of  the  dry  part  of  the  shelter 
was  Pit  i,  really  a  combination  of  two  pits,  the 
larger  and  older  of  which  measured  2  ft.  8  in.  deep 
with  a  width  of  slightly  over  4  ft.  and  a  length  of 
5  ft.  It  yielded  pieces  of  buffalo  hide,  with  the  hair 
still  attached;  bits  of  deerskin  and  hair;  a  long 
slender  bone  implement;  a  perforated  mussel  shell; 
bones  of  food-animals;  split  cane;  grass;  walnut 
shells  and  hulls;  five  perfect,  and  several  broken, 
flint  spear  or  dart  points;  a  large  leaf  shaped  flint 
knife;  and  several  scrapers  and  pieces  of  marked 
flint.  The  points  all  lay  at  the  same  level,  about  4  in. 
from  the  bottom,  and  all,  strangely  enough,  pointed 
east. 

The  later  pit,  considerable  smaller  and  not  so  deep 
as  the  early  one,  had  been  dug  into  the  north  side  of 
the  latter.  The  grass  lining  was  still  well  preserved, 
and  above  it  lay  some  cords  from  a  feather  blanket, 
as  well  as  those  in  which  strips  of  fur  had  taken  the 
place  of  downy  feathers  as  wrapping  for  the  cords 
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(fig.  6).  These  were  accompanied  by  a  long  strip  of 
deerskin  showing  stitching. 

South  between  large  rocks,  and  dug  down  into 
the  shale,  3  ft.  long  by  2  ft.  7  in.  wide,  and  2  ft.  deep, 
Pit  2  was  located.  It  was  heavily  lined  with  grass, 
and  filled  with  a  mass  of  dust  and  trash — grass, 
pieces  of  cane,  and  bits  of  wood.  Mixed  with  this 
were  pieces  of  native  twine;  the  middle  part  of  a 
cane  arrow;  the  fragment  of  a  toy  bow;  walnut  and 
hickory  nut  shells;  chinkapin  burrs;  hazel  nut  hulls ; 
wild  grape  stems,  flint  scrapers;  worked  sticks;  and 
a  scraper  made  of  mussel  shell. 

Pit  3  lay  near  the  outer  edge  of  the  main  floor 
area,  under  several  slabs  weighing  from  200  to 
300  pounds  each.  About  3  ft.  in  diameter,  it  was 
2  ft.  deep,  with  a  heavy  grass  lining.  On  the  bottom 
lay  a  large  woven  fiber  bag,  containing  the  bones 
of  a  new  born  infant,  wrapped  in  deerskin.  After 
having  been  laid  in  the  pit,  the  grass  lining  and 
contents  had  been  set  on  fire,  with  the  result  that 
part  of  the  bag  and  much  of  the  skeleton  had  been 
burned.  The  charred  remains  of  a  small  coiled  basket 
were  also  recovered  from  this  pit,  and,  also,  near  the 
top,  the  wooden  foreshaft  of  a  spear  or  dart,  with 
part  of  the  flint  point  still  attached  (pi.  xxv,  a). 

Of  angular,  irregular  form,  dug  between  rocks  to 
the  depth  of  2  ft.  2  in.,  was  Pit  4.  It  was  filled  with 
mixed  grass,  dust,  and  general  refuse,  but  there  was 
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no  grass  lining.  At  a  depth  of  about  18  in.,  under  a 
large  slab,  was  a  piece  of  a  bark  mat  differing  from 
anything  found  up  to  that  time.  Bones  of  food- 
animals  also  appeared  here. 

Pit  5  was  near  the  western  edge  of  the  largest 
floor  area,  dug  from  under  the  edge  of  some  big 
slabs  to  the  depth  of  2  ft.,  with  a  diameter  of  3  ft. 
2  in.  The  grass  lining  was  fully  4  in.  thick,  but  there 
was  no  basketry.  A  curved,  pointed  digging  stick, 
and  a  bone  awl,  however,  as  well  as  a  few  pieces  of 
native  cord,  were  found  near  the  top. 

Just  west  of  No.  4  lay  Pit  6,  near  the  edge  of  the 
floor,  unusually  deep,  3  ft.,  for  its  diameter  of  2  ft. 
It  had  been  dug  down  into  the  shale  and  contained 
grass,  bits  of  cane,  animal  bones,  and  general  refuse. 
Near  the  surface  appeared  part  of  a  basket  made  of 
split  willows,  woven  in  the  twilled  technique  usually 
employed  for  cane  baskets. 

Under  some  slabs  at  the  west  end  of  the  floor  area 
Pit  7  was  located.  It  was  2  ft.  7  in.  wide  and  about 
2  ft.  deep.  On  the  grass  lining  at  a  depth  of  18  in. 
lay  a  woven  bag  of  twisted  cords  carefully  tied  with 
a  string  to  make  a  package,  but  containing  nothing 
but  grass.  Above  the  package  was  a  fragment  of  a 
stitched  bark  receptacle,  and  a  piece  of  yellow 
paint,  while  at  one  side  lay  a  piece  of  soft  twisted 
cord  of  wild  hemp. 

A  second  floor  area  lay  to  the  west  of  the  first, 
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with  some  20  ft.  of  fallen  rocks  between,  on  the 
eastern  edge  of  which,  under  a  projecting  slab,  lay 
Pit  8,  2  ft.  in  diameter  and  2  ft.  10  in.  deep,  with  a 
grass  lining  on  which  appeared  a  very  large  piece  of 
a  coarse  woven  fiber  bag. 

Between  some  large  rocks  just  east  of  Pit  5  was 
found  a  veritable  dust  bin  containing  a  mass  of 
absolutely  dry  refuse,  including  many  deer,  and 
other  animal,  bones,  with  shreds  of  ligaments  and 
tendons  still  adhering.  Also  there  were  a  considerable 
amount  of  dry  excrement,  some,  at  least,  apparently 
human;  a  quantity  of  grass  and  split  cane;  one 
solitary  piece  of  pottery,  a  box  turtle  carapace;  a 
piece  of  cloth  resembling  the  ancient  textile  the 
imprints  of  which  have  been  found  on  some  of  the 
oldest  pottery  found  by  the  writer  in  eastern  Ten- 
nessee; a  piece  of  the  border  of  a  rush  mat,  and  two 
bone  awls. 

In  the  general  digging  between  the  pits  were 
found  basket  fragments,  both  of  cane  and  of  split 
willow;  part  of  a  grass  sandal;  a  large  piece  of  a 
woven  bag  which  lay  under  a  big  rock;  digging 
sticks;  hammerstones;  and  flint  spear  points. 

Pit  9  was  just  east  of  Pit  5,  and  ran  partly  under 
the  dust  deposits  just  mentioned.  It  was  dug  down 
into  the  shale  to  a  depth  of  32  in.,  with  a  diameter 
of  about  4  ft.  Grass  was  mixed  throughout  the  dry 
camprefuse,  among  which  was  found  native  strings, 
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a  piece  of  unusual  closely  woven  twined  textile, 
animals  bones,  and  flint  chips. 

A  short  distance  northeast  of  Pit  7  was  Pit  10, 
with  a  depth  2  ft.  8  in.  and  a  diameter  of  3  ft.  6  in. 
It  was  lined  with  grass — in  fact,  nearly  filled  with 
with  it — and  cedar  limbs,  which  had  been  put  in 
green,  to  supplement  the  lining  in  place  of  basketry. 
A  large  slab  of  limestone  lay  on  the  top  of  this  pit, 
and  beneath  it  was  found  an  inverted,  small,  recep- 
tacle of  bark,  complete  except  for  a  hole  in  its  bottom 
(fig.  16).  Below  this,  in  the  filling  of  the  pit,  were 
shreds  of  deerskin  strings,  a  piece  of  fine  mesh  fish 
net,  and  a  number  of  fragments  of  animal  bones. 

Pit  12,  adjoining  Pit  7,  was  even  smaller,  being 
only  1  ft.  deep,  with  a  diameter  of  15  in.  Grass  was 
scattered  through  the  filling  of  this  pit,  which 
yielded  a  mussel  shell  showing  use  as  a  scraper,  some 
pieces  of  dried  excrement,  and  a  few  strings.  The 
most  interesting  feature  of  this  pit  was  the  lining, 
which  consisted  of  a  narrow,  woven  bag  of  fiber, 
nearly  complete,  and  a  piece  of  grass  matting. 

Pit  14,  judging  by  its  two  distinct  grass  linings, 
had  been  used  at  least  twice.  Lying  just  southeast 
of  Pit  7,  it  reached  a  depth  of  2  ft.  5  in.,  with  a 
diameter  of  3  ft.  7  in.  Besides  the  grass  lining,  much 
cane  and  grass  was  mixed  throughout  the  refuse, 
filling  the  pit.  Among  the  artifacts  recovered  were  a 
ball  01  leatherwood  thongs,  a  sharp  bone  awl,  parts 
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of  a  woven  bag  coated  with  gum  or  pitch  on  the  in- 
side, a  grinding  stone,  and  various  bits  of  string. 

Between  two  huge  rocks,  just  north  of  Pit  12, 
about  4  ft.  wide  and  3  ft.  deep,  but  not  distinctly 
marked  as  to  exact  boundaries,  was  Pit  15,  also 
provided  with  two  grass  linings,  and  with  much 
grass  mixed  throughout. 

On  the  lower  lining,  about  1  ft.  from  the  bottom, 
was  the  greater  part  of  a  woven  bag  of  hard  twisted 
native  twine,  containing  a  number  of  acorns  care- 
fully packed  in  grass  (pi.  xii).  Near  the  top,  above 
the  upper  grass  lining,  was  a  very  large  fragment  of 
plain,  coarse  pottery.  Near  it  was  a  large  arrowpoint, 
with  the  rawhide  wrapping  that  had  originally 
bound  it  to  the  foreshaft  still  attached  (pi.  xxiv,  a). 
Loose  pieces  of  native  strings  and  the  usual  frag- 
ments of  cane,  were  also  present. 

Pit  16  lay  just  north  of  this.  It  was  small,  the  top 
measuring  2  ft.  by  17  in.  and  with  a  depth  of  18  in., 
and  covered  with  slabs  of  limestone.  It  contained  a 
bundle  of  grass  tied  together  with  flexible  sprouts 
resembling  willow.  A  hole  had  been  gnawed  in  one 
side  of  the  bundle  and,  through  it,  was  visible  the 
skeleton  of  an  infant,  flexed  on  the  right  side.  The 
skull  had  been  artificially  flattened,  not  a  custom 
commonly  attributed  to  this  district.  We  did  hear 
of  three  other  examples,  however,  two  found  in 
Missouri,  on  Cowskin  River  and  one  of  its  tributaries, 
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the  other,  far  down  on  White  River  above  Cotter, 
Arkansas. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  burials  encountered 
during  all  our  explorations  in  the  region  appeared  in 
Pit  17,  which  had  been  turned  into  a  grave.  The  pit 
was  about  4  ft.  long,  3  ft.  wide,  and  3  ft.  deep,  and 
was  situated  behind  a  great  fallen  rock,  between  it 
and  the  cliff,  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  northwest  of  Pit  16.  On  and 
near  the  surface  lay  a  number  of  slabs  of  limestone, 
all  of  them  under  50  pounds  in  weight.  Then  came  a 
bed  of  dust  and  ashes  containing  hundreds  of  bones 
of  food-animals,  most  of  them  fragmentary,  as 
usual;  many  mussel  shells,  and  a  quantity  of  split 
cane  and  grass.  Below  this  lay  a  covering  of  poles 
and  logs,  mostly  of  cedar,  some  as  much  as  4  or  5  in. 
in  diameter.  Beneath  this,  imbedded  in  dust,  was  the 
skeleton  of  a  man  whose  skull  was  just  over  2  ft. 
from  the  surface,  heading  westward,  flexed  to  the 
right,  with  hands  lying  across  the  abdomen  (pi.  xiii). 

A  slight  dampness  oozed  from  the  cliff  wall,  and 
for  this  reason  bare  bones  only  were  found  on  that 
side  of  the  burial.  But  on  the  side  away  from  the 
cliff,  not  only  were  large  pieces  of  a  deerskin  robe 
found  intact,  but  areas  of  skin  and  tissue  remained 
on  the  skeleton  itself.  Most  important  of  all  were  the 
leggings  and  moccasins  of  deerskin,  which  were  still 
in  place.  The  latter  had  been  patched  and  repatched 
until  the  original  type  was  hard  to  distinguish,  but 
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it  was  of  the  puckered  toe  variety.  The  leggings 
attached  to  the  moccasins  were  of  the  wrapped  type 
and  suggest  a  form  used  by  the  women  of  certain 
pueblos  today  (pi.  xxvii). 

Near  the  left  wrist  of  the  skeleton  was  a  piece  of 
an  old  moccasin  and  a  stray  bit  of  deerskin.  Near 
the  right  arm  was  a  wooden  foreshaft  of  a  small 
spear  or  dart,  bearing  a  simple  carved  design, 
showing  traces  of  red  dye,  and  accompanied  by  its 
flint  point ;  but  the  rawhide,  sinew  or  fiber  threads — 
whichever  may  have  been  used  to  bind  the  point  to 
the  shaft — had  disappeared  (pi.  xxv,  c).  A  piece  of 
a  coiled  basket  appeared  in  the  filling  of  the  grave. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  had  the  burial  been  a  little 
farther  out  from  the  cliff  it  would  have  become 
mummified,  and  would  have  been  found,  except  for 
the  ravages  of  rodents  and  insects,  with  clothing  and 
wrappings  complete. 

Although  several  new  forms  appeared  here  at 
Bushwhack  Bluff,  especially  in  textiles,  the  majority 
of  specimens  found  were  so  similar  to  those  from 
other  shelters  that  it  seemed  reasonable  to  feel  that 
the  culture,  with  perhaps  a  slight  variation  due  to  a 
difference  in  the  time  of  habitation,  was  substantially 
the  same  recorded  throughout  the  area. 

This  concluded  the  work  for  1922.  The  equipment 
was  housed  in  Rogers,  and  the  expedition  returned 
to  New  York  on  September  1st. 
5* 
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ALLRED  BLUFF  ROCKSHELTER 

Early  in  January  1923  operations  in  Arkansas 
were  resumed,  and  camp  was  reestablished  on  Mr. 
David  Boydstun's  farm  near  Larue.  The  writer  was 
again  in  charge,  Charles  O.  Turbyfill  was  second  in 
command  and  his  wife  cared  for  the  accounts  and 
the  commissary.  William  Knox,  David  Butler,  and 
Arthur  Weimer  served  as  field  assistants. 

One  day  in  August  1922,  while  the  excavations 
were  in  progress  at  Bushwhack,  a  rockshelter,  about 
half  a  mile  downstream,  was  examined.  This  was  a 
large  cave  and  superficial  examination  showed  it  to 
be  dry  and,  therefore,  probably  rich  in  recoverable 
artifacts. 

It  was  located  in  Allred  Bluff,  just  across  the  river 
from  the  farm  of  William  (Uncle  Billy)  Allred. 

Mr.  Weimar,  who  owned  the  land,  had  been 
approached  unsuccessfully  the  previous  year  for 
permission  to  excavate,  but  upon  our  return  in  1923, 
he  not  only  allowed  us  to  dig,  but  agreed  to  work 
for  us,  as  well.  During  our  absence  he  had  made 
several  small  excavations  on  his  own  account,  which 
had  yielded  the  only  perfect  atlatl,  or  spear  thrower, 
obtained  by  the  expedition,  (pi.  xv,  a) ;  part  of  a 
wooden  dart  foreshaft  with  a  large  piece  of  the  flint 
point  in  place,  lashed  fast  with  fiber  cord,  the 
lashings  coated  with  pitch  or  bitumen;  some  pieces 
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of  basketry  and  other  miscellaneous  articles.  All  of 
these  were  presented  to  the  Museum. 

The  Allred  shelter  is  about  i%  mi.  northwest 
from  Larue  postoffice,  as  the  crow  flies.  It  faces 
approximately  southeast,  and  the  main  occupied 
portion  measured  some  200  ft.  in  length,  with  an 
overhang  in  the  widest  point  of  a  little  over  40  ft. 
and  a  maximum  height  in  front  of  about  30  ft. 
(pi.  xiv) .  This  main  part  showing  ancient  occupation 
is  the  most  northeasterly,  but  there  are  several 
spots  farther  along  the  bluff  which  showed  traces 
of  ancient  occupancy. 

As  usual  in  these  truly  dry  shelters  the  outcrop 
forming  the  back  wall  and  roof  is  part  of  the  Eureka 
Ledge,  a  compact  limestone.  This  overlies  a  layer  of 
shale,  the  weathering  out  of  which  is  responsible  for 
the  formation  of  the  rockshelter. 

The  shelter  contained  many  fallen  limestone  slabs, 
some  of  them  several  tons  in  weight;  and  the  Indian 
deposits,  as  usual,  lay  mainly  between  these  and  the 
wall-rock.  Many  of  the  rocks  lying  in  places  where 
there  was  considerable  passing  to  and  fro,  show  a 
high  polish  due  to  contact  with  the  bodies  and 
garments  of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  while  some 
showed  grooves,  as  if  implements  of  some  kind  had 
been  ground  upon  them. 

Here  and  there  along  the  back  wall  were  traces  of 
painting  in  some  dark  red  pigment,  but  only  one 
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design  remained  clear  enough  to  be  distinguished. 
This  was  near  the  east  end  of  the  shelter,  about  4  ft. 
above  the  ground,  and  represented  a  human  figure 
with  outstretched  arms,  standing  on  some  sort  of  a 


FIG.  7.    PAINTING  IN  DARK  RED  PIGMENT.  ALLRED. 
Height,  5V2  in- 
base  (fig.  7).  The  right  leg  was  missing  below  the 
knee,  but  whether  this  was  painted  so  purposely,  or 
whether  the  pigment  had  weathered  away,  could 
not  be  decided. 

The  deposit  in  this  shelter  consisted  of  an  exces- 
sively dusty  mass  of  grass,  leaves,  ashes,  nut  shells, 
acorn  shells,  small  stones,  etc.,  with  animal  bones 
and  mussel  shells  scattered  throughout.  Occasional 
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ash  layers  i  or  2  in.  thick  and  2  or  3  ft.  in  diameter 
occurred  here  and  there  at  different  depths, 
doubtless  representing  temporary  fireplaces,  and  in 
two  areas  were  large,  thick  ash  beds.  The  depth  of 
all  the  deposits  was  quite  irregular,  due  to  the  rocky 
nature  of  the  sub-floor  surface. 

There  was  no  stratification  whatever  other  than 
the  occasional  presence  of  the  small  ash  beds  above 
mentioned.  Yet  near  the  surface  were  found  a 
pecked  and  ground  celt,  not  chipped  as  in  the 
Bluff-dweller  tradition,  and  a  few  tiny  arrowpoints, 
all  which  later  investigation  indicated  to  be  not  of 
Bluff-dweller  origin. 

Storage  pits,  bowl-shaped  excavations  lined  with 
grass  and  sometimes  basketry,  and  used  for  storing 
corn  and  other  foods,  were  characteristic  of  all 
Bluff-dweller  stations,  and  that  at  Allred  Bluff 
proved  no  exception,  as  15  of  them  were  located 
within  it. 

The  pits  were  obviously  of  various  ages.  Some 
had  been  dug  down  into  the  undisturbed  shale  where 
the  makers  could  find  room  between  the  fallen 
slabs  before  much  camp  refuse  had  accumulated; 
others  had  been  made  at  a  later  time  after  a  con- 
siderable deposit  of  dust,  ashes,  and  trash  had 
collected. 

There  were  several  pits  located  in  an  area  where 
a  large  flat  slab  had  fallen  upon  several  others  in 
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such  a  way  as  to  form  a  roof  with  a  space  beneath 
into  which  a  man  might  crawl.  These,  when  there 
was  a  shale  or  refuse  bottom,  were  favorite  spots  for 
digging  pits,  which  were  not  alone  accessible,  but 
doubly  protected,  first  by  the  slab  immediately 
above,  secondly  by  the  main  roof  of  the  rockshelter. 

In  some  instances  there  was  not  enough  room 
beneath  these  fallen  slabs  for  digging  a  pit,  in  which 
case  the  cavity  became  a  gathering  place  for  refuse, 
sometimes  serving  as  a  hiding  place  for  various 
articles.  The  first  crevice  of  this  kind  examined  near 
the  eastern  end  of  the  shelter  yielded  the  perfect 
atlatl  or  spear  thrower,  and,  later,  two  antler  cylin- 
ders and  a  number  of  miscellaneous  wooden  articles. 

The  fallen  rocks  and  the  consequent  irregularity 
of  the  deposits  made  trenching  methods  impossible, 
so  we  were  obliged  to  begin  work  at  several  points 
around  the  periphery  of  the  deposits;  following 
them  down  to  undisturbed  bottom,  and,  then,  to 
work  back  toward  the  rear  wall.  These  excavations 
were  afterwards  joined. 

The  pits,  quite  understandably,  were  numbered 
in  chronological  order  as  they  were  uncovered.  The 
fact  that  work  was  in  progress  in  several  parts  of  the 
shelter  at  the  same  time  explains  why  these  do  not 
appear  in  numerical  sequence  on  the  plan  (pi.  xiv). 

Pit  i  was  dug  in  a  crevice  in  the  bottom  of  a 
little  cave  roofed  by  a  flat  fallen  limestone  slab 
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supported  by  several  others.  It  was  2  ft.  6  in.  in 
diameter  by  2  ft.  2  in.  deep,  and  the  grass  lining, 
2  to  3  in.  thick,  began  at  about  8  in.  from  the  top. 
Inside  of  this  was  the  usual  mass  of  dust  and  trash, 
with  cane  splints;  shreds  of  fiber;  native  strings;  a 
piece  of  native  cloth ;  a  digging  stick ;  a  tiny  f  oreshaf  t 
of  wood,  one  end  pointed,  the  other  slotted,  in 
which  a  bit  of  flint  point  was  still  present. 

In  the  east  side  of  the  bottom,  lying  on  the  grass 
lining,  was  a  complete  cylindrical  woven  bag  with 
a  carrying  handle,  containing  a  number  of  small 
packages  wrapped  in  strips  of  bark,  grass  and  leaves. 

The  contents  of  the  packages  had  disappeared  for 
the  most  part,  probably  due  to  the  appetites  of 
mice  or  insects  but  one  contained  traces  of  some 
dried  vegetal  material,  perhaps  used  as  medicine. 
Another  package,  a  perfect  one  wrapped  in  leaves, 
had  not  been  opened.  Several  frazzle-heads  with 
the  fibers  of  one  or  both  ends  worked  out  into  a 
brush,  also  appeared  in  this  pit. 

About  42  ft.  southwest  of  Pit  1,  lay  No.  2, 
similarly  situated  under  a  large  roof-slab  in  the 
outer  edge  of  the  Indian  deposit  at  the  head  of  the 
talus  slope.  The  outlines  of  the  pit  could  not  be 
traced  up  into  the  refuse  deposit.  These  may  have 
been  obliterated  by  contemporary  digging,  but  the 
pit  was  probably  very  old,  and  the  dust  and  ashes 
had  accumulated  on  top. 
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The  bottom  was  18  in.  in  diameter,  and  covered 
with  a  grass  lining  of  2  in.  at  a  depth  of  2  ft.  4  in. 
A  piece  of  twilled  cane  basketry  lay  beneath  this 
grass,  instead  of  upon  it,  was  found  to  be  typical. 

Some  3  ft.  northwest  from  Pit  2  at  a  depth  of 
28  in.  was  what  seemed  to  have  been  a  pit-bottom — 
the  sides  could  not  be  traced  at  all — lined  with  two 
woven  bags,  a  small  one,  nearly  perfect,  with 
pointed  bottom,  the  other  large  and  ragged,  of  the 
ordinary  flat  rectangular  type. 

About  8  ft.  north  of  Pit  1,  in  a  sort  of  low  ceilinged 
alcove  in  the  bluff,  Pit  5  was  located.  Although  the 
bottom  was  34  in.  below  the  surface,  the  top  edges 
of  the  grass  lining  came  up  only  to  within  20  in.  of 
it,  the  topmost  14  in.  of  refuse  having  apparently 
accumulated  since  the  pit  was  made. 

As  frequently  occurred,  especially  in  this  shelter, 
it  was  dug  between  fallen  slabs  down  into  the  shale 
substratum.  Its  diameter  was  3  ft.  2  in.  at  the  top 
of  the  grass,  and  was  probably  used  at  least  three 
times,  the  deepest  extension,  now  without  grass 
lining,  representing  the  first,  and  the  two  layers  of 
grass  lining  above  each  indicating  a  later  period  of 
use.  In  the  bottom  were  found  a  quantity  of  seeds, 
apparently  of  the  sunflower,  while  in  the  filling  of 
the  pit  were  a  piece  of  a  fine  mesh  net  of  fiber  cords, 
a  small  bone  awl,  a  circular  flint  scraper,  and  a 
variety  of  strings  and  bits  of  fiber. 
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Along  the  wall-rock  just  north  of  Pit  4,  where  the 
roof  of  the  shelter  was  very  low,  lay  an  unusually 
long  pit,  7  ft.  6  in.  by  only  2  ft.  8  in.  wide  and 
2  ft.  5  in.  deep,  dug  down  into  the  solid  shale  sub- 
stratum. 

Near  the  top,  carefully  protected  by  a  small  slab 
of  limestone  laid  upon  it,  was  a  whole  warty 
squash  (Cucurbita  ftepo  L.),  which  had  evidently 
been  allowed  to  ripen  and  dry  in  the  garden,  and 
had  been  laid  away  for  next  spring's  seeds. 

In  the  dusty  filling  of  the  pit,  amid  grass,  leaves 
and  loose  pieces  of  shale,  was  a  piece  of  a  fish  net  of 
coarser  mesh  than  usual,  the  slender  cords  still 
attached  to  a  heavier  one  which  had  formed  the 
edge  of  the  net  (pi.  xxm). 

There  were  also  two  pieces  of  a  gourd  vessel  still 
connected  by  a  piece  of  fiber  string  which  had 
served  as  a  handle,  a  grinding  stone  with  red  paint 
still  adhering,  a  large  piece  of  folded  bark,  flint 
spear  points,  pieces  of  string,  and  frazzle-heads. 

About  3  ft.  southwest  of  Pit  5,  near  the  rear  wall 
and  dug  down  2  ft.  10  in.  into  the  shale,  was  Pit  7, 
some  4  ft.  6  in.  long  by  2  ft.  6  in.  wide.  There  was  a 
2  to  3  in.  grass  lining  in  the  bottom,  beneath  which 
were  the  hulls  of  many  sunflower  seeds  which  had 
evidently  been  stored  in  the  pit.  Above  the  lining 
were  some  pieces  of  a  woven  bag  and  various  cords 
and  cut  sticks. 
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Some  8  ft.  northwest  of  Pit  2  and  a  little  more 
than  3  ft.  out  from  the  wall-rock  was  Pit  8.  It  was 
of  rectangular  form,  4  ft.  4  in.  long,  and  3  ft.  wide. 
It  had  been  used  as  a  grave  and  contained  the 
remains  of  three  individuals  (pi.  xvi). 

To  the  northwest  lay  the  skeleton  of  a  woman 
flexed  on  her  right  side,  heading  southwest,  her 
skull  26  in.  below  the  surface ;  while  to  the  southeast 
were  the  bones  of  a  child  of  about  13,  flexed  on  the 
left  side  and  heading  in  the  same  direction.  Many 
bones  of  both  skeletons  had  been  wholly  or  partially 
eaten  by  rodents,  but  in  some  places,  not  so  ac- 
cessible, the  bones  were  still  bound  together  by 
dried  skin  and  cartilaginous  tissue. 

The  third  individual  was  represented  by  a  pile  of 
ashes  and  pieces  of  calcined  bones,  evidently  those 
of  an  adult,  and,  judging  by  the  sturdy  proportions 
of  the  fragments,  probably  a  male. 

Examination  disclosed  that  the  pit  had  been  first 
prepared  for  the  bodies  by  laying  down  a  thick  bed 
of  grass.  A  woven  feather  robe,  of  which  fair  sized 
pieces  still  remained,  was  then  spread  and  on  this 
was  laid  a  large  deerskin,  hair  side  up,  upon  which 
the  bodies  were  finally  placed.  Near  the  neck  of  the 
child  were  numerous  tiny  white  beads  made  from 
seeds  of  the  Ozark  false  gromwell  (Onosmodium 
subsetosum  mack.  &  bush)  many  of  them  still  strung 
on  fiber  threads;  while  under  the  skin  still  adherent 
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to  the  woman's  right  hip  was  imbedded  a  flint 
spear-point  (pi.  xvn). 

Something  like  Pit  6,  in  being  long  and  narrow, 
5  ft.  by  3  ft.  2  in.,  was  Pit  12,  a  few  feet  north  of 
No.  8.  It,  too,  lay  along  and  under  the  wall-rock, 
which  slopes  backward  at  this  point,  and  also  like 
Pit  6,  was  dug  down  into  shale,  this  time  to  the 
depth  of  3  ft.  The  grass  lining,  4  to  5  in.  deep  in  the 
thickest  portions,  was  traceable  up  to  within  21  in. 
of  the  surface.  A  fragment  of  twilled  cane  basketry 
with  a  woven  pattern;  a  piece  of  a  grass  sandal; 
a  foreshaft  for  an  arrow  or  a  toy  spear;  a  piece 
of  a  spear-shaft  of  cane,  and  several  frazzle-heads 
and  other  worked  sticks,  were  dug  from  this  pit. 

Between  200  and  300  ft.  along  the  bluff,  south- 
westward  of  the  occupied  area  shown  on  pi.  xiv. 
a  few  traces  of  occupation  were  found  in  the  shape 
of  grass  and  cane  splints  mingled  with  the  shale 
of  the  shelter  floor.  These  led  to  the  finding  of  Pit  14, 
dug  between  a  large  fallen  boulder  and  the  rear  wall. 
This  was  14  in.  deep,  2  ft.  wide,  and  2  ft.  6  in.  long, 
and  had  been  lined  with  grass,  as  usual.  On  this 
lining  lay  three  pieces  of  a  large  cane  pack-basket. 

After  the  regular  work  in  the  shelter  had  been 
abandoned,  Mr.  Weimer,  searching  about  to  see  it 
anything  had  been  overlooked,  located  a  small 
unexplored  area  near  the  northeast  end  of  the  part 
of  the  shelter.  This  contained  two  pits,  one  of  which, 
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No.  15,  14  in.  wide,  2  ft.  long  and  18  in.  deep, 
yielded  a  large  piece  of  a  deerskin  moccasin.  No.  16, 
of  circular  form,  measured  some  14  in.  in  diameter, 
and  about  the  same  in  depth.  It  was  lined  with 
grass,  and  contained  large  pieces  of  squash  shell 
(Cucurbita  maxima  duchesne)  and  numerous  stems 
of  wild  hemp. 

Differing  from  most  of  the  shelters  hitherto 
explored,  this  one  yielded  many  articles  of  interest 
in  the  general  digging.  Of  these,  the  spear  thrower 
or  atlatl,  (pi.  xv,  a),  the  antler  cylinders,  and  an 
unusually  fine  bone  awl  found  in  a  crevice  under  a 
fallen  slab  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  shelter, 
have  already  been  mentioned.  In  the  same  place, 
a  polished  stick,  rounded  at  both  ends,  part  of  a  fire 
drill,  a  digging  stick,  the  foreshaft  of  a  toy  spear, 
a  piece  of  worked  bark  and  part  of  a  woven  bag 
were  found. 

Just  southwest  of  this  crevice  was  a  hole  2  ft.  deep 
in  the  floor  of  the  shelter,  which  had  been  filled  with 
loose  limestone  slabs,  some  of  them  of  good  size. 
Beneath  these  lay  a  piece  of  twilled  cane  basketry. 
Not  far  off,  inbedded  in  the  refuse  near  the  wall- 
rock,  was  a  wooden  foreshaft  for  a  spear,  perfect 
except  that  the  flint  point  was  missing. 

Mr.  Weimer  also  had  found  a  very  much  decayed 
basket  in  one  of  his  test-holes;  of  this  we  found 
fragments  which  proved  to  be  parts  of  a  large  bowl- 
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shape  coiled  basket,  made  on  a  foundation  of  rods 
resembling  willow  shoots.  Further  work  among  the 
large  slabs  in  the  front  of  the  shelter  yielded  part  of 
a  deerskin  moccasin  showing  stitching,  and  a 
portion  of  a  woven  grass  overshoe. 

In  the  main  deposit  near  the  rear  wall  appeared 
chips  of  flint,  occasional  spear  points,  bits  of  turkey 
egg  shell  and,  near  the  spot  where  Pit  16  was 
afterwards  located,  at  a  depth  of  12  in.,  two  pieces 
of  twilled  cane  basket  were  found.  Near  the  outer 
edge  of  this  deposit,  directly  in  front  of  Pit  6,  were 
several  good  sized  pieces  of  a  large  circular  coiled 
basket,  at  a  depth  of  1  ft.  4  in. 

A  few  feet  north  of  Pit  5,  in  a  refuse  deposit 
between  a  large  fallen  rock  and  the  bluff  and  at  a 
depth  of  14  in.,  was  the  greater  part  of  a  sifting 
basket  of  a  material  resembling  split  willow  shoots, 
of  a  different  technique  from  anything  hitherto 
found. 

Just  east  of  this,  under  the  edge  of  the  large  rock, 
the  refuse  yielded  a  shallow  bowl  made  by  grinding 
off  the  hinge  and  outer  rough  surface  of  a  large 
mussel  shell,  a  heavy  shell  bead  made  from  the 
columella  of  a  marine  conch,  and  a  spear  head. 
Nearby,  at  an  8  in.  depth,  was  a  much  worn  woven 
grass  sandal,  and  part  of  a  woven  bag,  at  a  2-in. 
depth. 

Work  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  rockshelter 
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floor  completed,  we  turned  to  the  central  section, 
where  we  found  the  deposit  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  deep, 
exclusive  of  pits,  and  consisting  of  dust,  ashes,  cane 
fragments,  and  splints,  all  mixed  with  bits  of  shale 
and  limestone.  In  it  were  found  pieces  of  a  rush  mat 
and  a  bit  of  closely  woven  textile,  besides  the  usual 
strings,  fragments  of  bags,  and  scraps  of  deerskin. 

Two  of  the  ever  puzzling  frazzle-heads,  with 
branch  stumps  still  remaining  near  the  tops,  were 
found  driven  into  the  ground,  about  20  in.  apart, 
the  tops  being  about  4  in.  below  the  present  surface. 

Several  unusual  articles  appeared  in  the  general 
digging,  also,  among  them  a  small  woven  bag  of  a 
new  technique  for  this  area  (coil  without  foundation) 
resembling  crocheting  and  suggesting  the  weaves  of 
certain  game  bags  now  made  by  northern  Atha- 
pascan tribes  (pi.  xvm).  It  lay  under  the  edge  of  a 
large  slab  at  the  front  edge  of  the  refuse  deposit, 
near  the  northeast  end  of  Pit  12,  at  a  depth  of  5  in. 

A  companion  piece,  a  small  bag  of  ordinary  type, 
had  been  nearly  destroyed  by  fire,  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  the  edge  of  an  ash  bed  of  a  fireplace 
actually  touched  the  specimens.  The  fires  had 
evidently  burned  here  after  the  bags  had  been 
deposited  by  their  owner.  It  contained  a  ball  of 
cedar  bark  strips. 

Seven  inches  below  the  surface,  covered  with 
small  stones,  ashes,  and  dust,  about  6  ft.  south- 
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southwest  from  Pit  n,  and  about  i  ft.  out  from  the 
wall-rock,  a  complete  bag  woven  of  grass  and  hemp 
strings,  and  tied  at  the  mouth  with  similar  strings, 
was  found.  It  was  rilled  with  sunflower  seeds 
(Helianthus  annuus  L.). 

Entirely  unexpected  was  the  discovery  of  a  piece 
of  a  pitch  lined  basketry  water  bottle  under  some 
rocks  at  the  outside  edge  of  the  refuse  deposit, 
about  10  ft.  east  of  Pit.  10. 

After  regular  work  had  been  given  up  in  the 
shelter,  Mr.  Weimer  inquired  if  it  might  pay  to 
turn  over  some  of  the  large  slabs  in  front  of  the 
refuse  deposit.  The  second  day,  on  moving  two  such 
slabs,  one  above  the  other,  near  the  southwestern 
end  of  the  shelter,  he  found  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  articles  obtained  by  the  expedition — a 
rude  chipped  flint  hatchet,  hafted  in  a  heavy  wooden 
handle  apparently  of  oak,  and  held  fast  in  place  with 
little  wedges  of  wood.  (pi.  xv,  b). 

While  a  number  of  articles  not  found  elsewhere 
appeared  in  the  Allred  Bluff  rockshelter,  the  general 
run  of  specimen  types  was  identical  with  those  ob- 
tained before,  and  led  to  the  conclusion  that  people 
of  the  same  culture  and  traditions  made  them  all. 

The  only  exceptions  are  the  tiny  arrowpoints  and 
the  celt,  found  near  the  surface,  which  later  in- 
vestigation showed  to  belong  to  another  culture. 
Allred  Bluff  was  evidently  a  long-inhabited  place 
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of  residence  for  the  Bluff-dwellers,  but  after  their 
departure  was  visited  only  occasionally  by  their 
successors,  an  entirely  different  people. 

Two  extraordinary  features  were  noticed  in  con- 
nection with  this  shelter:  first,  that  in  all  the  tons 
of  refuse  examined,  not  one  corn  cob  was  found, 
although  sunflower  seeds  and  squash  shells  ap- 
peared, and  second  that  this  great  bulk  of  refuse 
contained  no  pottery  whatever,  only  a  few  frag- 
ments being  located  in  a  superficial  deposit  on  the 
top  of  a  large  rock  at  the  west  end  of  the  shelter, 
entirely  isolated  from  the  main  deposits. 

Another  feature  of  this  shelter  concerned  water 
supply.  No  springs  were  found  near  at  hand,  so 
perhaps  drinking  water  had  to  be  carried  up  from 
the  river,  two  or  three  hundred  feet  below — a  rough 
climb  up  steep  bluffs,  hard  for  us  today,  but 
probably  in  Bluff-dweller  times  the  men,  or  women, 
who  went  for  water  thought  little  of  the  effort. 

FATE  WEBB  ROCKSHELTER 

When  work  at  Allred  had  been  finished  in 
January,  1923,  we  turned  our  attention  to  the  Fate 
Webb  Bluff,  about  2  %  mi.  northeast  of  Larue.  Here 
we  found  to  our  disgust  that  someone  had  com- 
pletely dug  over  the  southernmost  refuse  deposit 
during  our  absence. 
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The  shelter  near  the  northern  end  of  the  bluff, 
where  the  other  refuse  deposit  lay,  is  quite  high, 
fully  40  ft.  in  front,  with  an  overhang  of  about 
30  ft.,  and  faces  west.  The  area  covered  by  the 
refuse  was  small,  however,  only  about  35  ft.  in 
length  from  north  to  south,  and  25  ft.,  at  the  widest, 
from  east  to  west. 

The  refuse  and  pits  were  found  entirely  in  the 
shale  talus  which  here  formed  quite  a  steep  slope, 
the  conditions  suggesting  those  at  the  northern  end 
of  Indian  Bluff.  Our  method  of  excavation  was  to 
begin  at  the  shelter  line  and  work  down  through  the 
loose  talus  to  the  undisturbed  shale  stratum,  and 
then  to  follow  this  back  toward  the  wall-rock, 
following  down,  of  course,  all  disturbances  where 
the  shale  beds  had  been  penetrated. 

Almost  immediately  we  found  near  the  northern 
end  of  the  deposit  and  a  few  inches  from  the  tip  of 
a  long  fallen  slab,  a  bed  of  grass  16  in.  from  the 
surface,  in  which  was  a  complete  bag  made  entirely 
of  grass. 

Then  near  the  southern  end  of  the  deposit  ap- 
peared Pit  1,  4  ft.  6  in.  long,  and  5  ft.  1  in.  wide, 
roughly  rectangular,  with  grass  lining  in  the  bottom, 
in  which  were  traces  of  sunflower  seeds.  A  large  piece 
of  cane  was  the  only  other  object  found  here.  This 
pit  was  particularly  interesting  because  of  its  depth, 
which  was  4  ft.  10  in.  It  had  been  dug  originally 
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only  to  a  depth  of  32  in.,  but  26  in.  of  shale  talus 
had  accumulated  over  it — an  unbroken  layer,  as 
shown  in  fig.  8. 
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FIG.  8.  FATE  WEBB. 
Pit  1,  showing  accumulated  talus  since  pit  was  used. 


About  8  ft.  southeast  of  No.  1  was  Pit  2,  covered, 
but  not  to  a  great  depth,  with  shale  and  limestone 
talus.  The  pit,  although  2  ft.  9  in.  deep,  was  only 
1  ft.  6  in.  wide,  and  1  ft.  10  in.  long.  On  a  grass 
lining  in  the  bottom  was  a  fragment  of  a  large  cane 
basket. 

Pit  6,  12  ft.  northeast  of  Pit  1,  was  barren  of 
artifacts,  but  had  been  cut  down  into  the  shale  with 
great  care.  It  was  4  ft.  long,  3  ft.  4  in.  wide,  and  4  ft. 
deep,  but  of  the  last  figure,  at  least,  20  in.  was  talus 
accumulated  since  the  pit  was  dug,  upon  which  a 
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large  roof  slab  had  fallen.  It  was  lined  with  grass, 
and  the  shale  bottom  was  quite  smooth.  This  was 
the  last  pit  examined  in  this  shelter. 

ALUM  CAVE  ROCKSHELTER 

Considerable  time  was  spent  searching  up  and 
down  the  river  for  other  sites  worth  working.  This 
exploration  led  finally  to  the  finding  of  the  Alum 
Cave  on  White  River,  just  below  the  mouth  of 
Prairie  Creek,  and  some  6  y2  miles  as  the  crow  flies 
east-northeast  of  the  town  of  Rogers,  in  Benton 
County.  The  bluff  itself,  that  portion  directly 
facing  the  river,  overhangs  but  little,  and  shows 
little  trace  of  ancient  habitation,  but  at  the  down- 
stream end  are  two  little  hollows,  at  the  head  of 
each  of  which  is  a  rockshelter  showing  Indian  occu- 
pancy (pi.  xix) .  These  are  on  a  farm  belonging,  at  the 
time  of  our  exploration,  to  the  Bud  Puckett  estate. 

The  first  of  the  shelters  examined  was  the  eastern- 
most. It  was  of  curved  form,  no  ft.  long,  and  the 
center  faced  southwesterly.  The  habitation  refuse 
was  found  in  a  steep  talus  slope  of  shale,  with 
occasional  fallen  slabs,  and  irregular  masses  of 
limestone  rock  fallen  from  the  roof.  At  its  widest, 
the  overhang  was  about  25  ft.,  the  height  in  front 
about  20  ft.  Only  certain  parts  were  dry,  and  only 
these  portions  were  explored. 
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Pit  i  was  found  near  the  center,  a  short  way  in 
from  the  shelter  line,  and  had  been  dug  down  44  in. 
into  the  shale  at  the  back  edge,  though  considerably 
less  in  front.  Uppermost  was  an  18  in.  layer  of 
talus  and  slabs,  which  had  accumulated  since  the 
pit  was  dug.  It  was  of  rectangular  form,  2  ft.  wide 
and  4  ft.  long,  with  two  layers  of  grass  lining  in  the 
bottom,  indicating  that  it  had  been  used  at  least 
twice.  The  only  contents  were  some  small  fragments 
of  a  woven  bag. 

About  2  ft.  6  in.  east  was  Pit  2  an  even  deeper  pit, 
dug,  not  far  back  from  the  shelter  line,  into  pure 
shale  to  a  depth  of  4  ft.  6  in.  at  the  rear.  It  was  3  ft. 
2  in.  long,  and  2  ft.  8  in.  wide.  Above  the  traceable 
outlines  of  the  pit  were  some  2  ft.  of  shale  talus, 
which  made  this  the  deepest  pit  recorded.  Throughout 
the  filling  were  scattered  sticks  of  various  sizes, 
grass,  dust,  small  limestone  slabs,  a  digging  stick, 
another  worked  piece  of  wood,  and  a  piece  of  native 
cord. 

Pit  3  was  18  ft.  northwest  of  No.  2,  and  only  4  ft. 
from  the  wall-rock,  dug  into  solid  shale  2  ft.  4  in. 
deep,  11  in.  wide,  and  1  ft.  6  in.  long.  At  2  ft.  1  in. 
in  depth  was  a  layer  of  thin  limestone  slabs,  which, 
when  lifted,  disclosed  the  greater  part  of  a  twilled 
cane  basket  showing  an  interwoven  pattern. 

Some  6  ft.  in  toward  the  rear  wall  from  Pit  1  a 
large  pit  (No.  4)  had  been  dug  4  ft.  6  in.  long,  and 
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3  ft.  6  in.  wide,  with  a  depth  in  back  of  4  ft.  10  in. 
from  the  existing  surface.  Perhaps  2  ft.  of  this  was 
an  accumulation  since  the  pit  was  originally  opened. 
The  bottom  of  this  pit  showed  an  unusually  heavy 
layer  of  grass,  fully  10  in.  thick.  In  the  eastern  end 
were  four  turkey  leg  bones,  and  the  quills  of  ten 
large  feathers  tied  together  with  a  string. 


=  Solid  Shale-  r=_: 


Scale  of  feet 
FIG.  9.  ALUM  CAVE.  Pits  4,  5,  and  6. 


Two  other  pits  had  been  dug  later  in  this  area 
(fig.  9),  of  which  one  was  No.  5,  dug  down  into  the 
southeast  end  of  Pit  4,  but  not  reaching  its  bottom. 
This  was  grass  lined,  and  in  the  grass  lay  a  very  large 
piece  of  a  twilled  cane  pack-basket,  3  ft.  10  in.  from 
the  surface. 

This  pit  was  about  3  ft.  in  diameter,  and  could  be 
traced  some  10  in.  farther  up  toward  the  surface  of 
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the  talus  than  Pit  4.  Still  further  to  the  southeast, 
and  cutting  into  the  side  of  Pit  5,  was  No.  6,  which 
ran  down  to  a  depth  of  3  ft.  with  a  diameter  slightly 
less.  This  pit  had  been  used  twice,  as  two  grass 
layers  in  the  bottom  showed.  Above  these,  at  a 
depth  of  32  in.,  lay  a  complete  woven  bag,  showing 
neatly  stitched  patches  of  deerskin  and  containing 
squash  seeds.  The  outlines  of  this  pit  ran  up  to 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  surface.  It  was  doubtless 
the  latest  of  the  three.  Seldom  did  we  find  pits  so 
arranged  as  to  reveal  their  respective  ages  as  clearly 
as  in  this  instance. 

To  the  northwest  of  Pit  4,  but  nearly  touching  it, 
was  a  smaller  one,  No.  7,  dug  into  a  bed  of  shale  to 
a  depth  of  3  ft.  2  in.  at  the  back,  with  a  length  of 
2  ft.,  and  a  width  of  1  ft.  4  in.,  the  top  foot,  at  least, 
being  accumulated  shale  talus.  The  bottom  showed 
a  layer  of  grass  lining. 

This  digging  exhausted  the  dry  part  of  the  shelter, 
so  we  turned  our  attention  to  its  companion  rock- 
shelter  in  the  next  hollow  to  the  west.  Although 
this  site  was  outwardly  similar  in  form  and  size  to 
the  preceding,  and  as  favorably  situated,  facing 
south,  so  much  of  the  deposit  within  it  was  damp 
that  we  were  able  to  accomplish  but  little.  Never- 
theless, several  pits,  some  of  them  deep,  were 
located  in  the  western  end. 

About  the  middle  of  the  shelter,  at  the  top  of  the 
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talus  slope,  some  vertebrae  and  a  scapula  of  a 
small  child,  were  recovered  at  a  depth  of  about  5  in., 
where  they  lay  in  a  bed  of  grass,  accompanied  only 
by  some  pieces  of  roots  which  appeared  to  have  been 
chewed. 

In  a  western  extension  of  the  shelter  among  some 
large  rocks  were  traces  of  pits,  in  one  of  which,  at  a 
depth  of  35  in.,  were  found  the  damp  and  rotting 
remains  of  a  large  coiled  basket  and  of  a  checker 
weave  splint  basket  probably  of  split  cane.  Among 
the  other  articles  found  in  this  rocky  area,  where  dry 
spots  were  rare,  were  a  number  of  native  strings  and 
part  of  a  swab  of  deerskin  showing  red  paint, 
probably  used  for  applying  the  pigment  to  the  body 
surfaces  of  some  ancient  dweller. 

Reviewing  the  more  important  pits  in  the  west 
shelter,  No.  9  was  1  ft.  10  in.  in  diameter,  and  nearly 
4  ft.  in  depth  from  the  present  surface,  perhaps  half 
of  which  had  accumulated  since  Indian  days.  This 
pit  had  but  little  of  the  grass  lining  left,  under 
which  was  another  lining  of  thin  slabs.  Under  these 
were  a  crude  flint  point  and  a  piece  of  animal  bone. 

Pit  10,  about  4  ft.  east  of  the  preceding,  was  dug 
40  in.  into  shale  with  a  same  diameter.  There  was  a 
heavy  grass  lining  in  this  pit,  and  several  slabs  of 
limestone  laid  over  the  top,  but  the  only  artifacts 
found  were  two  kinds  of  native  strings  and  some 
thongs  of  basswood  bark. 
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It  was  noticeable  in  this  rockshelter  that  the 
upper  part  of  the  shale  talus  was  barren,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  dig  down  on  an  average  of  20  in.  to 
strike  a  habitation  layer.  Bones  of  food-animals, 
especially  of  deer,  were  quite  abundant  in  this  layer, 
and  besides  the  ordinary  material,  a  potsherd  and 
some  corn  husks  appeared  at  a  depth  of  22  in.,  while 
at  28  in.,  we  found  a  bundle  of  feathers  tied  together 
with  a  strip  of  fiber.  Another  interesting  item  from 
this  general  digging  was  a  fragment  of  a  coiled 
basket,  which  was  covered  by  2  ft.  of  refuse — mixed 
shale,  plus  a  soil  top  layer  entirely  barren  of  human 
traces. 

After  an  examination  of  the  specimens  from  the 
two  Alum  Cave  shelters,  the  writer  finds  nothing 
that  may  not  be  at  attributed  to  the  ancient  people, 
the  Ozark  Bluff-dwellers.  Even  the  scattered  relics 
of  a  later  people  occurring  near  the  surface  in 
several  of  the  preceding  stations  did  not  appear  here. 
The  heavy  layer  of  talus  covering  the  Indian  deposit 
gave  an  impression  of  considerable  age. 

UPPER  WHITE  RIVER 

Several  exploration  trips  farther  up-stream,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Horseshoe  Bend,  Monte  Ne,  and  Eden 
Bluff,  brought  to  light  a  number  of  shelters,  but  in 
most  cases  here,  the  Eureka  Ledge  was  so  near  the 
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water  level  that  high  water,  from  time  to  time  had 
soaked  the  deposits  and  destroyed  all  artifacts 
except  those  made  of  stone,  pottery,  and  other 
comparatively  impervious  material. 

SCENIC  BLUFF  ROCKSHELTER 

Reports  of  interesting  rockshelters  on  Cowskin 
or  Elk  River  in  southwestern  Missouri  led  to  a 
preliminary  examination  of  that  region,  during 
which  several  favorable  prospects  were  found,  with 
the  result  that  the  expedition  moved  about  the 
middle  of  February  to  Noel,  in  McDonald  County, 
and  set  up  camp  near  the  mouth  of  Cane  Hollow 
about  a  mile  up-river  on  the  opposite  bank.  This 
was  on  the  property  of  Messrs.  B.  T.  St.  Clair  and 
Mark  Harmon. 

Mr.  William  Knox  was  the  only  member  of  the 
old  force  who  accompanied  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Turbyfill 
and  the  writer,  to  the  new  field,  but  we  were  joined 
here  by  another  interested  and  able  worker,  J.  A. 
Truitt,  familiarly  and  widely  known  in  this  part  of 
the  Ozarks  as  "Dad  Truitt,  the  Cave  Man".  He  not 
only  worked  with  us  in  the  excavations,  but  gave  us 
the  full  benefit  of  his  wide  knowledge  of  local 
places  and  persons.  Mr.  Truitt  had  earned  his 
soubriquet  from  his  facility  in  finding  the  buried 
mouths  of  a  number  of  caves  about  Noel  and  Elk 
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Springs,  which  he  had  opened  up  to  attract  tourists. 

A  few  years  prior  to  our  work,  a  new  highway, 
part  of  an  extensive  system  of  state  roads,  had  been 
constructed  from  Noel  up  the  north  bank  of  Cowskin 
River,  en  route  to  Neosho.  This  was  called  the 
Scenic  Highway. 

At  one  place  the  road  passes  directly  under  a 
large  rockshelter,  and  here  the  men  excavating  for 
the  roadbed  found  abundant  signs  of  occupation  in 
the  shape  of  deep  and  extensive  layers  of  ashes  and 
other  camp  refuse.  It  was  reported  that  large 
quantities  of  cane  splints  and  grass,  pieces  of  at 
least  one  woven  cane  baby  carrier  and  most 
remarkable  of  all,  a  "complete  basketry  water- 
bottle",  had  already  been  found. 

Mr.  Truitt  investigated  these  reports,  and  finally 
succeeded  in  locating  and  securing  the  so-called 
"bottle".  It  turned  out  to  be  a  flat  bag  woven  of 
coarse  grass,  with  a  bottle-like  neck  and  mouth — 
probably  a  seed  bag. 

The  deposit  in  the  main  shelter  had  been  largely 
destroyed  by  the  time  our  expedition  arrived  on  the 
scene,  yet  a  few  specimens,  mainly  characteristic 
Bluff-dweller  spear  heads  from  portions  of  the 
refuse,  left  in  spots  between  the  roadway  and  the 
wall-rock,  were  secured.  This  main  shelter  was  east 
of  Cane  Hollow.  To  the  west  of  it  were  two  smaller 
shelters  showing  traces  of  occupation. 
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In  one  of  them,  the  easternmost,  the  roadway  had 
cut  away  most  of  the  deposit,  but  in  the  part 
remaining,  the  edge  of  a  pit  was  seen,  which,  when 
dug  into,  proved  to  contain  the  fragmentary  calcined 
bones  of  a  human  being.  The  deposit  here  was 
slightly  damp,  so  no  perishable  objects  remained. 
Bones  of  food-animals  were  abundant,  however,  and 
one  perforated  hoe  blade  of  mussel  shell  was  re- 
covered. 

About  200  ft.  westward,  higher  up  in  the  face  of 
the  bluff  than  the  others,  was  another  small  shelter, 
practically  undisturbed,  but  showing  abundant 
traces  of  use  by  modern  tourists  and  fishermen.  The 
occupied  portion  was  only  14  ft.  wide  by  38  ft.  long, 
and  about  30  ft.  high  in  front,  which  made  a  rather 
open  rockshelter  almost  too  high  for  the  amount  of 
overhang.  Yet  the  fact  that  it  faced  straight  south 
and  would  therefore  be  protected  from  all  cold  winds 
in  winter,  at  the  same  time  receiving  the  most 
sunlight  possible,  would  still  make  it  habitable. 

Only  a  small  part  of  the  shelter  had  been  really 
used  for  residence  purposes,  a  little  level  stretch  in 
the  western  end  not  over  8  ft.  by  12  ft.  This  was 
protected  toward  the  river  by  fallen  slabs  of  lime- 
stone, and  its  deposit  consisted  largely  of  ashes.  The 
rest  of  the  shelter  floor  was  a  talus  of  many  sized 
limestone  fragments  mixed  with  refuse  of  the 
ancient  camp. 
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Beginning  at  the  bottom  of  this  slope,  near  the 
shelter  line,  and  working  northward  and  westward, 
we  encountered  Burial  i,  that  of  a  person  of  about 
15  years — sex  not  distinguishable — crowded  into  a 
narrow  crevice  about  16  in  .by  36  in.,  between  a 
great  fallen  rock  and  the  bluff.  The  skeleton  was 
flexed  on  the  left  side,  heading  westward,  at  a  depth 
of  16  in.  A  broken  spearpoint  near  the  left  shoulder 
was  the  only  object  found  with  the  skeleton,  which 
was  in  poor,  crumbling  condition. 

As  the  work  on  the  talus  proceeded,  a  crevice  at 
its  center  was  encountered,  in  which  flint  chips  and 
the  bones  of  food-animals  were  found  to  a  depth  of 
4  ft.  3  in.  An  ash  layer  some  5  in.  thick  and  con- 
taining many  charred  animal  bones,  was  encountered 
some  10  in.  from  the  surface,  and  two  pieces  of 
pottery  were  located  at  a  depth  of  21  in. 

Between  the  same  large  boulder  and  the  wall- 
rock,  a  little  farther  westward  from  Burial  1,  was 
the  skeleton  of  an  adult,  wedged  into  an  even 
narrower  crevice,  only  15  in.  wide  by  30  in.  deep. 
The  skeleton  was  lying  on  its  back  with  knees  drawn 
up,  and  the  bones  were  in  good  condition,  but  the 
skull  was  missing.  Near  the  hips  were  a  flint  pro- 
jectile point — probably  a  spear  or  dart  point — and 
a  flint  knife. 

Some  12  ft.  west  of  this  last  burial  in  the  level  part 
of  the  shelter  that  had  been  used  as  a  residence,  was 
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Burial  3,  in  a  crevice  15  in.  wide  and  2  ft.  long,  near 
the  rear  wall,  and  about  15  in.  deep. 

This  seemed  to  be  a  bundle  burial — the  body 
having  been  placed  somewhere  until  the  flesh  had 
disintegrated,  then  the  loose  bones  had  been 
gathered  up,  wrapped  in  a  deerskin  with  the  hair  on, 
then  put  in  one  or  two  large  woven  bags  or  small 
mats,  and  the  whole  package  tied  with  a  large 
braided  fiber  rope. 

The  bundle  had  been  covered  with  ashes,  which 
always  in  these  rockshelters  seems  to  have  had  a 
disintegrating  effect  on  textiles,  hence  the  pieces  of 
mat  were  not  in  good  condition.  With  the  bones, 
however,  were  a  notched  flint  saw,  a  stemmed  flint 
point,  a  broken  leaf-shape  flint  blade,  a  string  from 
a  feather  robe,  a  piece  of  deerskin  and  some  animal 
bones. 

About  the  middle  of  the  flat  floor-like  space,  before 
mentioned,  Pit  1,  which  ran  down  to  the  rock 
bottom,  here  16  in.  deep,  was  located.  It  had  a 
diameter  of  2  ft.  1  in.,  and  was  lined  with  grass  and 
weeds.  It  contained  a  small  piece  of  coarse  textile, 
several  native  strings,  deer  hair,  feathers,  two  bones 
from  a  human  foot,  and  the  seed  heads  of  several 
plants,  some  black  walnut  hulls,  flint  chips,  and 
the  bones  of  food-animals. 

Just  west  of  this  was  Pit  2,  15  in.  deep  and  1  ft. 
10  in.  in  diameter,  lined  with  a  thin  layer  of  grass, 
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inside  of  which  were  several  pieces  of  coarse  woven 
mats  or  bags.  Many  flint  flakes,  some  showing  use 
as  knives,  were  here  located;  also  strings,  animal 
bones,  a  feather  bent  to  form  a  hoop,  and  tied  in 
that  position,  and  some  worked  sticks.  In  the 
bottom  of  the  pit  was  a  layer  of  charcoal. 

In  the  general  digging  of  this  part  of  the  shelter 
were  found  a  piece  of  an  arrow,  showing  part  of  the 
feathering;  various  worked  sticks  and  canes,  a  few 
basket  splints  of  cane  and  willow;  a  number  of 
scrapers,  some  of  the  duck-bill  type;  two  hammer- 
stones;  several  pieces  of  pottery,  one  with  a  broad, 
strap-like  handle;  and  many  bones  of  food-animals. 

Although  there  was  no  stratification  in  evidence, 
it  was  plain  that  a  number  of  the  specimens  found 
in  this  small  shelter  were  of  different  style  from 
those  hitherto  seen. 

It  was  later  found  by  comparisons  that  many  of 
them  belonged  to  the  people,  of  whom  mention  has 
been  already  made,  who  lived  in  this  area  of  the 
Ozarks  subsequent  to  the  Bluff-dweller  period. 

ELK  SPRING  ROCKSHELTER 

The  work  at  Scenic  Bluff  finished,  a  site  near  the 
village  of  Elk  Spring,  a  few  miles  up  the  river  was 
next  examined.  The  stream  generally  flows  in  an 
east-west  direction,  but  some  distance  above  Elk 
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Spring,  it  strikes  a  spur  of  the  mountain  which 
deflects  it  directly  north.  The  modern  village  is 
situated  near  the  point  where  the  river  again  turns 
west. 

Near  the  tip  of  this  mountain  spur  on  the  east 
side,  is  an  outcrop  of  the  Eureka  Ledge,  in  which 
there  were  two  rockshelters  showing  ancient  oc- 
cupation. 

The  northernmost,  situated  on  the  farm  of  Mr. 
J.  W.  Miller,  is  about  820  ft.  long  overall,  with  an 
overhang  of  36  ft.  at  its  widest  point,  and  a  maximum 
height  in  front  of  about  40  ft.  It  showed  evidences 
of  ancient  occupancy  in  separate  areas  in  the 
northern,  middle,  and  the  southern  sections. 
Between  these  the  shelter  was  too  narrow,  or  the 
floor  too  slanting,  rocky  or  wet  for  habitation.  The 
floor  was  about  60  ft.  above  the  river. 

The  human  deposits  in  the  southern  and  middle 
sections  lay  as  usual  between  the  cliff  wall  itself  and 
great  piles  of  slabs  and  fragments  of  rock  fallen 
from  the  roof,  but  in  the  northern  end  the  rocks 
were  not  so  numerous,  and  the  floor  of  the  rock- 
shelter  was  continuous  for  the  most  part  with  the 
ground  outside  the  shelter.  This  part  of  the  shelter 
was  damper  than  the  other  two  sections,  but  the 
Indians  had  used  it  more,  and,  consequently,  it 
yielded  a  greater  number  of  artifacts. 

Only  ordinary  material  was  found  in  a  few  spots 
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in  the  southern  section  where  there  was  room  for 
refuse  deposits  between  the  rocks. 

Two  burials,  however,  were  located  among  the 
rocks  in  the  middle  section.  No.  i  was  near  the 
north  end  of  this  section,  placed  in  a  crevice  at  a 


FIG.  10.  ELK  SPRING. 
Cross  section  northern  end,  showing  stratified  culture  deposits. 


depth  of  17  in.  It  consisted  only  of  the  bunched 
bones  of  an  adult,  the  skull,  and  many  of  the  bones 
being  missing.  One  large  spear  point  lay  beside  the 
remains  in  the  crevice. 

The  bones  of  Burial  2,  which  lay  a  few  feet 
farther  southward  and  only  22  in.  from  the  wall, 
were  in  anatomical  alignment  and  flexed  on  the 
left  side,  heading  northwest.  The  skull,  which  was 
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crushed,  lay  only  4  in.  from  the  surface;  and  the 
whole  skeleton  was  in  bad  condition.  Traces  of  a 
native  textile,  evidently  a  robe  or  blanket  of  some 
sort,  lay  atop  the  skeleton,  and  about  the  feet  and 
ankles  was  a  mass  of  cordage.  At  the  hips  was  a  bone 
awl,  and  an  unusually  large  mussel  shell  dish  lay 
beneath  the  shoulders. 

The  rest  of  the  middle  section  of  the  shelter 
proved  to  be  very  rocky,  and  yielded  little  of 
interest,  except  a  well  preserved  wooden  foreshaft 
for  a  spear  or  dart,  decorated  with  groups  of 
parallel  transverse  grooves.  The  slot  for  the  spear 
head  was  clearly  marked,  but  the  head  itself  was 
missing  (pi.  xxv,  b).  In  another  place  were  masses 
of  fish  scales. 

The  south  end  of  the  north  section,  unlike  the 
remainder  of  it,  was  quite  rocky,  too,  and  specimens 
such  as  cane  splints  and  the  bones  of  food-animals 
were  encountered  to  a  considerable  depth  among 
the  fallen  slabs  and  fragments — the  deepest,  some 
3  ft.  6  in. 

Near  the  end  of  a  very  large  rock,  and  under  a 
smaller  one,  a  perfect  woven  sandal  for  a  child  or  a 
small  woman,  with  tie  strings  complete,  was 
located  at  a  depth  of  only  10  in.  The  material 
appeared  to  be  grass,  and  the  weave  was  double, 
presenting  one  form  of  weaving  on  the  outer,  and  a 
different  one  on  the  inner,  sole  (pi.  xxviii,  a). 
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About  4  ft.  north  of  the  sandal,  and  30  in.  from 
the  wallrock,  a  very  peculiar  burial,  No.  3,  was 
discovered.  It  consisted  of  a  few  charred  human 
bones  and  teeth  lying  on  a  bed  of  raw  deerskin  and 
pieces  of  textiles  about  12  in.  below  the  surface. 
One  of  the  textiles  was  a  piece  of  a  robe  made  of 
strips  of  twisted  furry  hide,  perhaps  rabbit,  in 
addition  to  which  were  parts  of  three  woven  fiber 
bags  and  a  fragment  of  another  textile,  the  original 
form  of  which  could  not  be  determined. 

For  50  ft.  or  more  northward  from  this  burial,  the 
shelter  floor  was  so  rocky  that  there  was  little  room 
for  deposits,  yet  Pit  1  was  located  here,  dug  in  a 
crevice,  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  with  a  28  in.  base, 
and  a  depth  of  31  in.  It  was  lined  with  coarse  grass, 
and  yielded  a  piece  of  a  woven  bag,  the  distal  end 
of  a  small  wooden  arrow,  a  piece  of  cane  showing 
incised  decoration  (pi.  xxxvi,  b)  strings,  animal 
bones,  and  flint  chips. 

The  work  in  this  part  of  the  north  section  was 
soon  abandoned  because  of  damp  areas  encountered, 
but  was  resumed  in  the  northern  end  of  the  same 
section,  where  a  number  of  pits  and  other  features 
of  interest  were  found.  This  part  of  the  shelter,  and 
this  only,  was  thought  worthy  of  mapping  (pi.  xx). 

Unfortunately,  only  the  extreme  rear  of  the 
shelter  next  to  the  wall-rock  was  really  dry,  due,  as 
before  explained,  to  the  fact  that  the  outer  floor  was 
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continuous  with  the  wet  ground  outside  the  shelter, 
from  which  it  absorbed  dampness  by  capillary 
attraction.  The  dry  part  was  a  small  area  behind 
some  fallen  rocks  in  the  extreme  north  end.  Here 
was  found  Pit  2,  of  quadrangular  form,  2  ft.  1  in. 
deep,  4  ft.  long,  and  2  ft.  8  in.  wide.  It  was  lined — 
and  partly  filled — with  coarse  grass  and  tree  and 
bush  branches  still  retaining  leaves. 

There  were  two  sticks,  one  of  them  nearly  3  ft. 
long,  to  which  a  number  of  bark  thongs  had  been 
tied;  three  broken  arrows,  one  showing  a  slot  to 
receive  the  point;  a  tiny  arrowpoint,  found  near 
the  top;  a  typical  Bluff-dweller  spear  head;  several 
potsherds;  animal  bones,  some  charred;  deer 
antlers;  many  crawfish  claws;  acorn  shells  and 
hulls;  grape  stems;  cane  basket  splints;  pieces  of 
cane;  worked  sticks;  fiber  strings;  bark  strings;  two 
flint  hammerstones ;  a  pitted  hammerstone;  flint 
chips;  and  river  pebbles. 

Just  outside  of  this  pit,  between  two  of  the  rocks, 
was  a  fragment  of  a  coiled  basket  with  wisps  of 
grass,  instead  of  wooden  rods,  as  a  foundation. 

Just  south  of  Pit  No.  2,  the  edges  touching,  was 
Pit  3,  running  partly  under  the  wall-rock,  with  a 
diameter  of  about  2  ft.,  and  a  depth  of  about  the 
same.  It  was  lined,  and  almost  filled  with  mostly 
coarse  grass,  while  in  the  top  was  a  well-fashioned 
small  arrowpoint;  acorn  and  walnut  shells,  and 
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animal  bones.  Chips  of  flint  and  wood  were  abundant, 
and  potsherds  more  numerous  than  usual.  Several 
pieces  of  a  coiled  basket  made  on  wooden  rods, 
similar  to  those  found  on  White  River,  were 
mingled  with  the  dusty  mass. 

About  the  middle  of  the  northern  section  of  the 
shelter,  partly  under  an  overhanging  ledge  of  the 
wall-rock,  was  Pit  4,  an  unusually  large  one,  being 
5  ft.  long,  3  ft.  6  in.  wide  and  4  ft.  deep,  dug  down 
into  a  compact  yellowish  subsoil  of  mixed  clay  and 
gravel.  It  was  filled  with  sticks,  grass,  leaves,  pieces 
of  cane,  masses  of  wild  grape  stems,  thousands  of 
cracked  black  walnuts  and  hazelnuts,  and  their 
hulls,  and  quantities  of  acorn  shells.  Also,  it  yielded 
many  bones  of  food-animals,  several  broken  arrows, 
an  unusually  well  made  digging  stick,  several 
extraordinary  frazzle-heads,  many  bark  thongs, 
several  small  sticks  with  strings  attached,  large 
pieces  of  pottery,  a  piece  of  squash  shell,  a  flint 
implement  of  unusual  type,  and  turtle  shells. 

Just  east  of  the  above  was  Pit  5,  which  was  much 
shallower,  being  only  1  ft.  10  in.  deep  and  measuring 
2  ft.  by  2  ft.  5  in.  across  the  top.  It  was  covered  by 
a  large  limestone  slab.  At  the  depth  of  about  1  ft. 
was  a  flattened,  rounded  disc  of  what  seems  to  be 
Indian  corn  bread,  preserved  by  having  been  burned 
to  a  crisp.  Here  also  were  strings,  worked  sticks,  a 
part  of  an  arrow  showing  three  feathers  attached, 
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many  animal  bones,  and,  as  in  the  preceding  pit, 
quantities  of  wild  grape  stems,  walnut  and  hazelnut 
shells  and  hulls,  cane  fragments,  and  a  little  grass. 

From  this  point  northward  toward  Pit  2  there 
was  an  area  in  which  we  found  a  feature  long  hoped 
for,  but  never  before  reported  in  the  Ozark  rock- 
shelters — a  case  of  real  stratification  (fig.  10).  For 
the  first  time  the  remains  of  a  later  people,  whom 
we  shall  designate  as  the  Post  Bluff-dwellers,  formed 
a  distinct  upper  deposit,  which  averaged  about  15  in. 
deep,  and  was  composed  of  dust,  grass,  nut  shells, 
and  general  rubbish.  In  general  character  they  were 
much  like  Bluff-dweller  deposits  except  that  most 
of  the  grass  was  of  a  different  and  coarser  species. 

The  principal  difference  appeared  in  the  artifacts 
contained  in  the  upper  layers,  among  which  were 
noticed,  especially,  arrow  fragments,  tiny  arrow- 
points,  and  thin,  shell-tempered  decorated  pottery 
from  round  bottom  vessels.  The  grass  and  other 
refuse  in  the  top  layer  appeared  much  fresher  than 
that  below,  and  a  line  of  demarkation  between  the 
two  was  distinct. 

The  deposit  beneath  yielded  typical  Bluff-dweller 
spear  points  and  other  articles;  and,  when  any 
pottery  at  all  was  found,  instead  of  being  thin,  shell- 
tempered  and  decorated,  it  was  heavy,  sand- 
tempered  and  plain.  From  sherds  it  would  seem  that 
the  vessel  bottoms  were  usually  flat. 
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On  the  plan  of  this  section  of  the  shelter  (pi.  xx), 
two  groups  of  fallen  rocks  about  35  ft.  apart  will  be 
noticed.  These  were  connected  by  a  row  of  stakes 
approximately  parallel  to  the  wall-rock  and  about 
8  ft.  out  from  it,  and  set  from  3  ft.  to  3  ft.  6  in.  apart. 
These  penetrated  into  the  Bluff-dweller  layer,  but 
projected  from  the  upper  one,  and  were  probably 
used  by  the  later  people.  An  examination  of  these 
stakes  showed  the  top  to  be  burnt  off  of  each,  while 
the  bottoms  exhibited  marks  of  cutting  with  a 
stone  implement.  It  was  finally  concluded  that  these 
were  not  stakes,  but  the  lower  ends  of  poles  thrust 
into  the  ground  and  leaned  against  the  wall,  being 
afterward  covered  with  mats  to  form  a  sort  of 
sheltered  room  within  the  rockshelter.  If  this 
partition  had  been  burned  to  the  ground,  the 
stumps  of  the  poles  would  still  be  left  standing  as 
they  were  found. 

That  the  poles  were  not  set  by  recent  white 
fishermen,  or  by  Indians  since  contact  with 
Europeans,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  they  were 
fashioned  with  stone  implements. 

In  this  same  part  of  the  shelter,  about  6  ft.  6  in. 
from  the  rear  wall,  and  situated  as  shown  on  the 
plan,  was  Pit  6,  2  ft.  deep,  15  in.  wide,  and  2  ft.  long. 
This  was  filled  with  ashes  and  yielded  many  chips 
and  some  old  Bluff-dweller  spear  points.  Above  and 
to  the  east  was  a  shallow  pocket  of  grass,  in  which 
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lay  a  mass  of  partly  burned  prepared  fiber,  and  a 
fine  example  of  a  tiny  arrowpoint  of  the  type  used 
by  the  later  people. 

Pit  7  was  especially  interesting  in  that  it  lay 
entirely  within  the  Bluff-dweller  layer,  with  the 
undisturbed  upper  layer  covering  it  completely 
(fig.  10).  The  pit  was  of  rectangular  form,  about  4  ft. 
long,  3  ft.  wide,  and  3  ft.  deep,  dug  down  into  the 
gravelly  clay  substratum,  which  in  this  shelter 
takes  the  place  of  the  usual  shale.  In  the  northwest 
corner  were  traces  of  fire,  while  the  filling  of  the  pit 
yielded  the  bones  of  food-animals,  including  the 
buffalo,  hammerstones,  and  thick,  black,  sand- 
tempered  pottery. 

In  the  top  layer  just  above  this  pit  were  a  fine 
bone  awl,  some  pieces  of  decorated  shell-tempered 
pottery,  and  the  point  of  a  cane  arrow. 

Pit  8  was  just  west  of  No.  6.  It  extended  under 
the  overhanging  wall-rock,  and  was  3  ft.  4  in.  long 
and  2  ft.  2  in.  wide,  with  a  depth  of  3  ft.  6  in.  from 
the  present  surface.  The  upper  15  in.  of  the  fill 
belonged  to  the  Post  Bluff-dweller  era.  The  bottom 
was  full  of  loose  ashes  and  large  slabs  of  limestone> 
with  many  flint  chips,  some  spear  points  of  early 
type,  some  flint  hammerstones,  a  grinding  stone, 
and  pottery  fragments.  Some  of  the  pottery  had 
never  been  fired,  but  was  merely  sun  dried.  There 
were  a  few  bones  of  food-animals  in  this  pit. 
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Two  feet  southeast  of  the  preceding,  was  Pit  9, 
a  small  example,  being  only  1  ft.  3  in.  deep,  and 
1  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter.  It  was  well  lined  with  grass, 
however,  in  which  was  found  a  bunch  of  prepared 
fiber.  In  its  western  edge  was  a  piece  of  a  fiber  mat, 
and  a  hank  of  slender  fiber  cord,  almost  like  a 
modern  fish  line. 

Judging  that  it  would  not  be  profitable  to  work 
here  any  longer,  we  examined  another  shelter  about 
105  ft.  south  of  the  same  bluff,  but  higher,  above 
Cowskin  River.  It  was  smaller,  measuring  only 
about  100  ft.  long  by  14  ft.  wide,  but  it  had  been 
occupied  for  a  considerable  period.  One  of  Dr.  Bar- 
nard's helpers  had  dug  a  trench  along  the  rear  wall, 
throwing  his  dirt  out  upon  the  rest  of  the  deposit, 
which  made  testing  difficult.  Still  prospects  in  the 
undisturbed  portion  looked  so  good  that  we  applied 
to  the  owner,  Mr.  J.  Kenny,  for  permission  to  dig. 
This  was  granted,  but  a  rainy  day  or  two  intervened 
about  this  time,  and  when  we  returned  to  the 
shelter  we  found  that  the  deposits  had  been  entirely 
torn  to  pieces  during  our  absence  by  local  curiosity 
seekers,  and  their  scientific  value  thus  destroyed. 

While  working  at  the  Elk  Spring  Bluff  some  boys 
showed  us  a  two  holed  slate  gorget  they  found  with 
a  skeleton  in  a  rockshelter  on  their  own  property 
about  a  mile  up  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
They  had  found  a  fine  bone  awl  nearby  and  later 
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discovered  a  large  woven  bag,  nearly  perfect,  lined 
with  leaves  and  filled  with  seeds  of  a  species  of  plant 
which  had  not  been  identified.  The  articles  afterward 
found  their  way  into  the  collection  of  Dr.  Barnard. 

BONEBRAKE  BLUFF  ROCKSHELTER 

About  2  miles  up-stream  from  Elk  Spring  and  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  is  situated  the  Bone- 
brake  Bluff,  so  called,  not  as  might  be  imagined, 
from  the  fact  that  a  fall  from  its  brink  would  break 
every  bone  in  one's  body,  but  from  the  fact  that  it 
formed  part  of  a  farm  belonging  to  Mr.  I.  J.  Bone- 
brake,  near  Pineville,  McDonald  County,  Missouri. 
The  main  portion  of  the  rockshelter  showing  earlier 
occupancy  was  118  ft.  long,  with  an  overhang  of 
35  ft.  at  the  widest,  and  a  height  of  about  50  ft.  in 
front.  It  faces  east-southeast,  and  perhaps  75  ft. 
distant  and  40  ft.  below  are  the  waters  of  Cowskin 
River,  at  this  point  flowing  almost  due  south. 

Near  the  southern  end  a  row  of  slabs  had  fallen 
away  from  the  ledge,  leaving  room  behind  them  for 
a  typical  dry  shelter  deposit.  At  the  northern  end, 
rocks  were  fewer  and  the  floor  of  the  rockshelter  was 
broader  and  continuous  with  the  hill  slope  outside 
the  shelter. 

There  must  have  been  a  much  longer  period  of 
habitation  here  than  in  most  rockshelters  excavated, 
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for  ash  layers  to  the  depth  of  3,  4,  and,  in  places, 
5  ft.,  had  accumulated  in  the  northern  end  of  the 
shelter,  particularly  near  the  outer  edge.  We 
trenched  a  part  of  this  deposit  to  the  bottom, 
finding  typical  Bluff-dweller  stone  implements 
throughout,  except  near  the  surface;  but  the  deposit 
was  so  damp  that  no  perishable  articles  had  survived. 

In  the  central  part  of  the  shelter  (pi.  xxi)  an  oval 
area  about  28  ft.  long,  and  some  17  or  18  ft.  wide, 
covered  by  a  well  marked  deposit  of  Indian  refuse, 
was  located.  This  contained  relics  of  the  Post  Bluff- 
dwellers  identical  with  those  found  in  the  upper 
deposit  at  Elk  Spring — a  series  containing,  among 
other  things,  tiny  arrowpoints,  neat  spoon-shape  or 
duck-bill  scrapers  of  flint,  and  shell-tempered 
pottery  from  round  bottom  vessels,  often  decorated 
with  angular  incised  patterns. 

The  difference  in  age  was  brought  out  clearly  here, 
for  the  Bluff-dweller  level,  continuous  with  the  ash 
beds  extending  outside  of  the  shelter,  was  slightly 
damp,  and  nearly  all  perishable  articles  had  disap- 
peared through  decay;  while  in  this  upper  level 
nut  shells,  wood,  fiber  and  even  deerskin,  sinew,  and 
feathers  were  preserved.  The  deposit  was  especially 
remarkable  for  its  large  number  of  the  bones  of 
food-animals,  much  greater  in  proportion  to  the 
other  constituents  of  the  layer  than  was  seen  in  the 
older  deposit. 
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The  dimensions  given  for  this  oval  area  are  only 
approximate  as  the  exact  limits  were  hard  to  define. 
All  through  the  shelter  occasional  deposits  belonging 
to  the  later  culture  appeared  on  or  near  the  surface. 
In  this  shelter,  also,  was  found  the  only  evidence  that 
Indians  had  even  visited  the  shelters  after  contact 
with  the  whites — a  single,  small,  blue  glass  bead, 
probably  left  in  the  shelter  within  the  last  50  to 
100  years. 

The  deposit  back  of  the  line  of  fallen  slabs  at  the 
north  end,  which  had  looked  so  rich,  turned  out  to 
be  a  bed  of  ashes  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  deep,  with  occasional 
patches  of  grass,  but  which  yielded  little  of  interest. 

Of  the  pits  found,  the  respective  locations  of 
which  may  be  seen  on  pi.  xxi,  No.  1  was  the  same  in 
width  and  2  ft.  8  in.  long,  dug  into  a  crevice  between 
fallen  rocks.  The  bottom  was  lined  with  pieces  of 
bark,  so  decayed  that  the  species  of  the  tree  from 
which  it  had  been  taken,  could  not  be  identified. 
Above  the  bark  were  two  linings  of  grass,  indicating 
at  least  two  subsequent  uses  of  the  pit.  Some  8  in. 
of  small  fragments  of  stone,  formed  an  overlying 
barren  accumulation.  The  only  artifacts  in  the  pit 
were  a  decaying  brush  of  grass,  a  few  flint  chips  and 
small  fragments  of  animal  bone. 

Trenching  through  the  ash  beds  was  continued  to 
the  wallrock,  and,  under  an  overhanging  ledge,  the 
first  burial  was  located  at  a  depth  of  2  ft.  4  in. 
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The  remains  consisted  of  the  legs  of  an  adult  lying 
flexed  on  the  left  side,  and  probably  once  heading 
southeast,  but  skull,  arms,  and  body  had  disap- 
peared, in  spite  of  a  covering  of  flat  slabs.  A  spear- 
point  lay  at  the  spot  where  the  pelvis  should  have 
been,  and  another  whole,  and  a  broken  spearpoint 
was  found  in  the  refuse  nearby — artifacts,  very 
possibly,  of  Bluff-dweller  origin. 

These  might  be  taken  to  indicate  the  burial  had 
belonged  to  those  people  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  a  piece  of  a  grooved  stone  hammer  also 
appeared  near  the  bones,  an  article  always  found 
near  the  surface  before,  and  which  we  have  reason 
to  associate  with  the  Post  Bluff-dweller  culture. 
The  ground  was  so  damp  that  the  poor  condition  of 
the  bones,  and  the  absence  of  perishable  articles 
cannot  necessarily  be  laid  to  great  age. 

Pit  2  lay  completely  under  the  distinct  upper 
deposit,  and  measured  4  ft.  in  diameter,  and 
nearly  3  ft.  deep.  It  contained  grass,  wild  grape 
stems,  flint  chips,  charcoal,  a  fragment  of  a  coiled 
basket  made  on  a  grass  foundation,  pieces  of  native 
string  and  rope,  together  with  the  bones  of  food- 
animals,  and  pieces  of  cane. 

Behind  a  large  rock  near  the  back  of  the  shelter, 
and  partly  under  it,  was  an  unusually  deep  pit, 
No.  3,  measuring  4  ft.  1  in.  But  the  upper  13  in.  of 
this  was  a  layer  of  dust  and  rock  fragments  had 
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been  deposited  since  Indian  days,  and  was  therefore 
barren  of  artifacts.  The  pit  was  about  5  ft.  long  and 
almost  3  ft.  wide.  In  its  northeast  end  was  con- 
siderable grass,  and  throughout,  indications  of  a 
lining  of  bark  at  the  very  bottom,  above  which  were 
pieces  of  cane  and  sticks.  Between  these  and  the 
bottom,  especially  far  under  the  big  fallen  slab, 
were  found  about  two  bushels  of  the  bones  of  food- 
animals,  those  of  the  deer  and  the  turkey  pre- 
dominating, but  those  of  elk,  bison  and  smaller 
animals  including  turtles,  being  much  in  evidence. 
Some  of  the  bones  were  still  connected  by  adherent 
tissue,  but  nearly  all  had  been  cracked  and  split  to 
extract  the  marrow. 

Corn  cobs  were  found  in  quantities ;  also  worked 
sticks  and  cane;  two  arrow  butts,  one  of  wood,  one 
of  cane,  the  latter  showing  marks  of  feathering; 
potsherds;  pieces  of  tanned  skin  and  rawhide;  a 
piece  of  a  coiled  grass  basket;  native  strings;  part  of 
a  tortoise  shell  cup,  and  some  wisps  of  grass 
knotted  at  one  end.  The  arrow  fragments  and 
coiled  grass  basketry  indicated  a  Post  Bluff-dweller 
origin  for  this  pit. 

Pit  4  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fallen  slab 
from  No.  3,  and  had  been  dug  down  into  a  crevice 
between  rocks.  It  was  2  ft.  6  in.  deep,  5  ft.  long, 
and  3  ft.  4  in.  wide.  Without  a  distinct  grass  lining, 
it    contained    much    grass    and   leaves    scattered 
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throughout  and  yielded  several  what  seemed  to  be 
brushes  made  of  grass,  a  cord  handle  for  a  gourd 
vessel,  and  a  broken  wooden  implement  6%  in. 
long,  of  unknown  use,  with  two  large  perforations 
(pi.  xxxi,  c). 

In  the  surface  deposit  above  the  pit  was  a  well 
made  conical  arrowpoint  of  antler — an  object,  like 
the  two-holed  stone  gorget  before  mentioned  as 
having  been  found  at  the  Elk  Spring,  belonging  to 
neither  of  the  known  rockshelter  cultures. 

Working  southwestward  from  Pit  3,  back  of  the 
long  fallen  rock,  we  encountered  Burial  2,  which 
consisted  of  a  piece  of  badly  decayed  feather  robe, 
and  a  fragment  of  a  woven  fiber  mat  in  which  were 
wrapped  a  few  pieces  of  an  infant's  skull,  and  some 
charred  bones,  including  the  lower  jaw,  of  an  adult, 
all  at  a  depth  of  21  in.  from  the  present  surface. 

A  few  feet  farther  on,  the  writer's  trowel  encoun- 
tered an  object  at  a  depth  of  14  in.,  which  gave 
slightly,  but  still  appeared  firmly  fixed.  It  proved  to 
be  the  knee  of  a  dried  human  body,  which  was  then 
completely  uncovered.  The  body,  with  the  head 
missing,  was  that  of  a  small  male,  flexed  on  its  left 
side,  on  a  bed  of  grass,  heading  north-northwest.  It 
was  wrapped  in  a  robe  of  deerskin,  with  the  hair  on, 
made  probably  of  the  hides  of  two  animals  cut  to 
fit  on  one  side,  and  stitched  together,  for  remnants 
of  a  seam  were  quite  discernible.  This  robe  had  been 
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fastened  at  the  waist  with  a  belt  of  fur,  the  ends  tied 
together  with  buckskin  thongs  (fig.  n). 

Encircling  the  waist  beneath  the  robe  were  five 
or  six  fiber  strings,  no  bigger  than  light  fish  lines, 
forming  the  girdle,   which  supported  an  unique 


FIG.  ii.  BONEBRAKE. 
Fragmentary  belt  of  deerskin.  (Cat.  11/8935).  Width  of  left  piece,  2V4  in. 

breechclout  (pi.  xxvi)  consisting  of  a  bunch  of 
grass  knotted  at  one  end.  The  knot  was  attached  to 
the  girdle  in  back,  then  the  other  end  of  the  bunch 
of  grass  was  pulled  forward  between  the  legs,  brought 
up  and  looped  over  the  girdle  in  front,  the  ends  of 
the  grass  being  tucked  down  behind  it,  between  it 
and  the  body. 

Above  the  body  lay  the  remains  of  a  woven  grass 
mat,  and  near  the  spot  where  the  head  should  have 
been  was  a  long  shallow  woven  grass  basket  with 
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handles.  Rodents  had  taken  possession  of  the 
thoracic  cavity,  and  probably  eaten  the  skull, 
apparently  a  favorite  tid-bit  of  these  cave  rats. 
Besides  chewing  holes  in  the  deerskin  robe,  the  mat 
and  the  basket,  and  devouring  part  of  the  fur  belt, 
other  bones  had  been  gnawed  by  these  animals,  and 
they  had  also  cleaned  the  connecting  ligaments  and 
other  tissues  from  the  skeleton  in  places  they  could 
reach  to  such  an  extent  that  the  body  could  not  be 
lifted  from  its  bed  completely. 

A  later  fire-pit,  dug  doubtless  many  years  after, 
touched  one  ankle  of  the  body,  with  the  result  that 
the  tissues  were  destroyed  at  this  point,  and  the 
bones  charred.  The  burial  had  been  protected  from 
prowling  animals  by  a  series  of  thin  slabs  of  lime- 
stone laid  over  it. 

This  was  the  last  burial  discovered,  but  five  more 
pits  were  found,  all  grouped  together  in  front  of 
another  large  rock  to  the  southwest. 

The  easternmost  of  these  was  No.  5,  a  small 
example,  only  1  ft.  8  in.  in  diameter,  and  1  ft.  3  in. 
deep.  It  had  two  distinct  grass  linings  and  much 
loose  grass,  and  yielded  corncobs,  husks,  leather- 
wood  strings,  and  some  shrivelled  pieces  of  the 
shells  of  young  squashes. 

The  next  pit  dug,  No.  6,  at  the  opposite  or 
southern  end  of  the  group  of  pits,  was  3  ft.  deep, 
and  2  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter.  The  bottom  was  full  of 
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leaves  and  grass,  and  it  had  evidently  been  dug  at 
a  time  when  the  floor  level  of  this  part  of  the  shelter 
was  fully  i  ft.  6  in.  lower  than  it  was  at  the  time  we 
began  our  work.  In  this  pit  were  found  two  archaic 
lozenge  shape  spear  points  of  Bluff-dweller  pattern, 
the  butt  of  one  of  them  still  showing  the  pitch  with 
which  it  had  been  fastened;  a  piece  of  crude 
pottery;  animal  bones;  flint  chips;  strings;  pieces  of 
gourd;  chewed  pieces  of  root;  and  dried  excrement. 

Adjoining  this  on  the  northeast  was  Pit  7,  2  ft. 
1  in.  in  diameter,  and  3  ft.  2  in.  deep,  dug  down  into 
a  more  ancient  ash  bed,  with  a  rock  in  one  side. 
It  contained  a  thicker  grass  lining  than  No.  6, 
but  less  leaves.  Between  this  lining  of  leaves  which 
lay  in  the  very  bottom,  and  the  later  lining  of  grass 
above,  were  fragments  of  a  large,  badly  decayed 
woven  grass  mat  or  bag,  which  had  also  probably 
served  as  a  lining,  and  most  of  a  conical  woven  bag 
with  a  rounded  bottom,  a  new  type,  (pi.  xliii,  a). 
Animal  bones  and  flint  chips  were  also  found. 

Pit  8  lay  directly  northeast  from  Pit  7.  It  was  2  ft. 
3  in.  deep,  and  1  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter,  and  was 
filled  with  grass.  In  the  bottom  were  found  two 
pieces  of  a  wicker  basket  similar  to  those  discovered 
in  the  White  River  shelters.  This  basket  had  been 
placed  face  down,  and  was  badly  decayed. 

Dug  down  from  a  point  near  the  surface  into  the 
upper  portion  of  Pits  7  and  8,  was  No.  9,  2  ft.  1  in. 
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in  diameter,  and  i  ft.  7  in.  deep,  packed  full  of 
coarse  grass.  This  yielded  native  cords,  a  very  small 
piece  of  a  fish  net,  part  of  a  snare  of  rawhide,  a 
frazzle-head,  some  bark  thongs  showing  knots,  and 
common  refuse  of  various  kinds. 

It  was  plain  that  there  had  been  Bluff-dweller 
occupancy  here  for  many  years,  as  evidenced  by  the 
extensive  and  deep  ash  layers  containing  their 
typical  implements.  That  the  later,  the  Post  Bluff- 
dweller  people,  also  had  lived  here  longer  than  was 
noted  in  other  rockshelters,  may  be  established  by 
the  extent  of  the  superficial  deposit  containing  their 
characteristic  products. 

The  greater  abundance  of  animal  bones  in  general, 
and  particularly  of  the  larger  animals  such  as  the 
elk  and  the  bison,  in  the  upper  layer  than  in  the 
lower,  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  deposits, 
suggested  that  the  bows  and  arrows  of  the  later 
comers  were  more  efficient  in  killing  large  game  than 
the  darts  and  spear  throwers  of  their  predecessors. 
It  may  mean  also  that  the  later  people  used  the 
rockshelter  only,  or  mainly,  as  a  hunting  camp, 
while  the  Bluff-dwellers  used  it  for  year-round 
residence. 

Following  the  conclusion  of  our  work  at  Bone- 
brake  Bluff,  we  visited  a  number  of  shelters  farther 
up  the  stream  which,  near  Pineville,  divides  into 
two  branches,  one  known  as  Big  Sugar,  the  other 
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as  Little  Sugar  Creek.  Many  of  them  showed  traces 
of  occupancy,  but  none  appeared  favorable  for 
exploration,  except  a  line  of  bluffs  on  Little  Sugar 
Creek,  running  up-stream  from  Jacobs  Cavern.  This 
was  partially  explored  by  Moorehead  and  Peabody 
in  1904. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit,  this  cavern  was  owned  by 
Mr.  J.  L.  B.  Taylor,  one  of  the  Moorehead-Peabody 
party,  and  who  had  recently  written  an  article 
describing  the  finding  of  certain  carved  animal 
bones  in  the  cavern,  the  designs  on  one  of  the  bones 
apparently  representing  an  elephant  of  some  kind. 
Mr.  Taylor  received  us  most  hospitably  and  showed 
us  his  collection,  among  which  was  an  engraved 
tubular  pipe,  partly  covered  with  a  calcareous 
deposit.  This,  Mr.  Taylor  informed  us,  was  found 
near  a  skeleton  in  Jacobs  Cavern. 

The  writer  subsequently  saw  a  similar  tubular 
pipe,  but  without  engraving,  in  a  private  collection 
at  Eureka  Springs,  Arkansas.  It  seems  at  least 
possible  that  the  tubular  pipe  was  the  form  used  by 
the  Bluff-dwellers,  although  we  found  no  pipes  at 
all  excepting  one  crude  fragment,  which  may  have 
originated  with  the  Post  Bluff-dweller  people. 
Certainly  the  use  of  the  tubular  pipe  would  fit  in 
with  the  many  other  southwestern  characteristics 
noted  in  Bluff-dweller  culture. 

Passing   up   Little    Sugar   Creek   from    Jacobs 
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Cavern,  many  rockshelters  were  observed,  some  of 
which  showed  good  prospects  for  dry  shelter  finds. 
One  of  them  had  already  yielded  a  skeleton  the 
skull  of  which  was  covered  with  a  woven  cap  of  grass 
or  fiber.  This  skeleton  found  its  way  into  Dr.  Bar- 
nard's collection,  and  then,  if  the  writer  is  not 
mistaken,  into  that  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Payne  of  Spring- 
field, Illinois. 

WHITE  BLUFF  ROCKSHELTER 

We  made  no  attempt  to  dig  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Jacobs  Cavern,  as  we  understood  that 
Dr.  Wissler  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  had  planned  some  explorations  in  the 
vicinity,  but  we  decided  to  explore  White  Bluff, 
some  7  mi.  above  Pineville,  and  about  i  y2  mi.  north 
of  the  little  village  of  White  Rock — sometimes 
known  as  Jane. 

The  fallen  rocks  are  unusually  large  here,  yet  we 
noted  dry  deposits  behind  and  between  them  that 
seemed  promising.  The  owner  of  this  great  cliff, 
Mr.  H.  U.  Grigg,  gave  us  permission  to  excavate 
such  shelters  as  we  desired. 

The  bluff  faces  south,  directly  overlooking  Little 
Sugar  Creek  along  which  it  stretches  for  a  1,000  ft. 
or  more.  Rockshelters  are  frequent  along  the  bluff, 
but  only  four  areas  showed  evidences  of  extensive 
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use  by  man.  Such  deposits  were  usually  found  where 
the  great  slabs,  crashing  down  from  the  cliff,  had 
fallen  far  enough  out  from  its  base  to  leave  a  space 
behind  them  of  sufficient  size  to  camp  in,  or  at  least, 
to  permit  the  establishment  of  storage  pits. 

Beginning  work  in  the  eastern  end  of  the  bluff  we 
found  many  articles  in  crevices  between  rocks  in 
front  of  the  main  deposit,  including  a  carved  cane 
head  or  medicine  tube,  a  worked  mussel  shell,  part 
of  a  turtle  shell  cup  showing  shaping  and  use,  and 
many  of  the  more  ordinary  Bluff-dweller  objects. 

Between  this  point  and  the  mouth  of  a  small  cave 
to  the  east  of  it,  behind  some  large  fallen  slabs,  Pit  I 
was  located.  It  was  3  ft.  2  in.  deep,  measuring  from 
the  present  surface,  but  8  in.  of  this  was  small 
limestone  fragments  accumulated  since  Indian  days. 
The  top  of  the  pit  measured  2  ft.  6  in.  by  3  ft.  It  was 
lined  with  grass  and  weedstems  and  contained  many 
corn  cobs,  larger  than  the  usual  type  found  before 
in  the  Ozark  rockshelters,  corn  husks,  bean  hulls, 
a  few  animal  bones,  flakes,  a  frazzle-head,  some 
potsherds,  and  a  broken  hoe  blade  of  shell. 

In  the  very  bottom  was  a  mat  made  of  long 
straight  weed  stems  laid  side  by  side,  and  held  to- 
gether with  rows  of  bark- thong  twining.  Many  grains 
of  corn  lay  in  the  interstices  of  this  mat  and  beneath 
it,  where  they  had  worked  through.  The  pit  had 
evidently  been  used  principally  for  storing  this  grain. 
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Just  west  of  Pit  2  was  No.  3,  not  so  deep,  but  also 
dug  down  into  the  raw  shale  substratum.  In  the 
bottom  was  a  lining  of  grass  about  3  in.  thick,  upon 
which  lay  part  of  a  large  pack  basket,  made  of  split 
willow  shoots,  and  a  very  large  woven  bag  of  fiber, 
the  two  apparently  supplementing  the  grass  as  a 
lining  for  the  storage  pit,  which  was  2  ft.  1  in.  in  dia- 
meter, and  1  ft.  8  in.  deep.  A  piece  of  white  earth  paint 
and  a  few  worked  sticks  were  also  found  in  the  pit. 

While  these  pits  were  being  excavated,  work  was 
continuing  in  the  first  section  of  the  rockshelter, 
resulting  in  the  discovery  of  Pit  4.  It  was  1  ft.  8  in. 
in  diameter,  and  1  ft.  2  in.  deep,  and  was  lined  as 
usual  with  grass,  and  contained  corn  cobs,  husks, 
and  one  ear  of  dent  corn  (cat.  12/306)  which,  Gilmore 
reports,  as  ''the  only  specimen  of  dent  type  which 
has  come  directly  from  the  hands  of  the  aboriginal 
cultivators  to  white  men's  hands  in  the  last  three 
centuries." 

Between  Pits  1  and  4,  but  nearer  the  former, 
there  was  a  small  deposit  of  camp  refuse  4  to  5  ft. 
deep,  with  irregular  layers  of  grass,  probably 
representing  the  linings  of  old  pits,  now  no  longer 
traceable.  A  large  piece  of  pottery  was  found  here, 
also  bean  hulls,  and  a  number  of  frazzle-heads 
(pi.  xxxiii,  a),  a  new  departure,  consisting  of  a  stick 
bent  into  u-shape,  with  both  ends  shredded  into 
brush  like  form.  There  was  also  a  quantity  of  the 
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usual  cane  basket  splints,  and  animal  bones  in  this 
deposit,  which  ended  abruptly  against  the  flank  of  a 
large  fallen  mass  of  limestone. 

Returning  to  the  second  section  of  the  shelter  we 
found  Pit  5,  just  north  of  Pit  2,  dug  down  into  the 
solid  shale  2  ft.  4  in.,  with  a  length  of  about  4  ft., 
and  a  width  of  approximately  3  ft.  In  the  filling  of 
the  top  was  a  slightly  used  limestone  metate ;  then 
came  a  layer  of  pieces  of  grapevine,  each  about  2  ft. 
long.  The  bottom  was  damp,  but  showed  traces  of 
grass  lining,  and  a  piece  of  a  basket  too  far  gone  in 
decay  for  removal.  Several  pieces  of  leatherwood 
bark  thongs  were  found,  also  the  anterior  end  of  a 
wooden  arrow,  slotted  for  the  reception  of  a  stone 
point  (pi.  xxv,  d). 

As  work  progressed  in  the  eastern,  or  first,  section, 
it  was  found  that  much  of  the  deposit  here  had  been 
dug  over  by  some  previous  investigator,  but  several 
parts  were  undisturbed.  As  the  deposits  seemed  to 
run  beneath  a  huge  fallen  slab,  weighing  several  tons, 
this  was  cracked  with  dynamite,  and  removed 
piecemeal.  Below  it,  in  a  rock  crevice,  3  ft.  6  in. 
from  the  surface,  and  8  ft.  out  from  the  rear  wall, 
was  the  first  burial  found  in  this  shelter — the 
remains  of  a  child  about  two  years  of  age,  partially 
burned,  and  much  gnawed  by  rats,  lying  flexed  on 
the  left  side,  on  an  animal  skin,  and  wrapped  in  a 
piece  of  coarse  native  fabric. 
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Returning  again  to  the  second  section,  a  small 
pit,  No.  6,  was  found  between  the  first  and  second 
rows  of  fallen  slabs,  only  i  ft.  2  in.  deep  and  i  ft. 
io  in.  in  diameter.  There  was  a  thin  layer  of  grass 
on  the  bottom,  over  which  lay  a  badly  decayed, 
and  partially  burned  piece  of  woven  textile.  About 
a.  foot  east  of  this  pit  was  a  cache  of  a  dozen  or  more 
mussel  shells  very  carefully  laid  convex  side  up, 
one  of  which  was  a  perforated  hoe-blade,  showing 
use,  while  another  was  worn  on  one  edge  as  if  it 
had  been  employed  as  a  scraper. 

No.  7  was  the  last  pit  in  this  section.  It  lay  just 
west  of  Pit  3,  5  ft.  in  diameter,  and  2  ft.  8  in.  deep, 
dug  down  into  the  shale  behind  the  first  row  of 
fallen  slabs,  the  edge  2  ft.  out  from  the  wall-rock. 
Although  the  lower  part  was  quite  damp,  pieces  of 
several  baskets,  both  of  wicker  and  cane,  lay  in  the 
decayed  grass  lining,  also  a  piece  of  textile,  but  none 
could  be  saved,  except  one  small  piece  of  the 
basketry.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  pit,  which  was 
dry,  were  abundant  corn  cobs,  corn  husks,  bark 
strings,  fragments  of  baskets,  splints  of  cane, 
animal  bones,  and  the  like. 

In  the  fourth  and  last  section  of  the  shelter,  near 
the  eastern  end  of  it,  was  Pit  8,  2  ft.  6  in.  long,  i  ft. 
6  in.  wide,  and  i  ft.  8  in.  deep.  It  was  full  of  grass 
and  bean  hulls,  but  contained  no  artifacts. 

Another  burial,  No.  2,  was  located  in  the  western 
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end  of  this  fourth  section — the  remains  of  an  adult, 
flexed  to  the  left,  heading  west,  about  i  ft.  deep,  in 
the  crevice  between  the  fallen  rocks  and  the  cliff 
wall.  The  body  had  been  laid  in  a  deerskin,  resting 
on  a  bed  of  grass.  The  entire  left  leg  and  the  skull 
were  missing,  as  was  the  right  leg  below  the  knee, 
while  just  to  the  west  was  the  complete  right  leg, 
dried  ligaments  still  in  place,  flexed  on  the  right 
side,  from  another  skeleton. 

Pit  9  also  was  found  in  this  section,  just  south  of 
Pit  8.  With  a  depth  of  2  ft.  4  in.  It  was  3  ft.  6  in. 
long,  and  2  ft.  8  in.  wide,  dug  down  into  the  shale. 
There  were  4  in.  of  grass  in  the  bottom  of  the  pit, 
and  another  similar  layer  near  the  top.  It  had 
evidently  been  a  storage  pit  for  corn,  for  cobs  were 
common,  and  many  loose  grains  of  corn  were  found 
in  the  grass  lining. 

At  the  western  end  of  the  first  section  of  the 
rockshelter,  a  number  of  large  rocks  weighing  tons, 
had  fallen  on  the  top  of  an  Indian  deposit  lying 
between  the  first  line  of  fallen  slabs  and  the  bluff. 
These  slabs  were  blasted  off  with  dynamite,  ex- 
posing the  deposit,  which  contained  two  pits. 
These  had  been  dug  down  through  the  refuse  into 
the  underlying  shale. 

Of  these,  Pit  10  was  2  ft.  4  in.  deep,  3  ft.  1  in. 
wide,  and  3  ft.  8  in.  long,  with  a  heavy  layer  of 
grass  in  the  bottom,  and  fragments  of  a  rush  mat; 
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corn  cobs;  corn  husks,  some  knotted;  bean  hulls; 
some  pottery,  decorated  with  an  incised  design;  a 
sandstone  arrow  shaft  smoother  near  the  top 
(pi.  xlvi,  e) ;  a  small  stick  with  a  cord  knotted 
about  it;   and  numerous  bones  of  food-animals. 

Pit  ii  lay  just  west  of  the  above,  2  ft.  2  in.  deep, 
4  ft.  6  in.  long,  and  4  ft.  wide.  It  was  remarkable 
for  the  large  quantity  of  arrow-makers'  refuse  it 
contained,  including  masses  of  fine  curled  shavings, 
stumps  of  shoots,  from  which  arrows  had  been 
made,  and  a  few  of  the  shoots  themselves.  The  pit 
also  yielded  bean  hulls,  corn  cobs,  a  large  piece  of 
deerskin,  and  the  bones  of  food-animals.  The  bottom 
was  lined  with  a  layer  of  large  weed  stalks  laid  in 
carefully  side  by  side,  but  not  fastened  together 
to  form  a  mat  as  in  Pit  1.  Among  these  weeds  were 
grains  of  corn. 

Excavation  of  deposits  between  and  under  rocks 
near  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  shelter  revealed 
bushels  of  the  bones  of  food-animals,  potsherds, 
cane  splints,  and  occasional  implements  of  stone 
and  bone. 

From  the  result  of  our  field  work  here  we  con- 
cluded that  both  the  Bluff-dwellers  and  the  Post 
Bluff-dweller  people  had  lived  in  this  rockshelter, 
and,  that  the  latter,  perhaps,  had  furnished  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  specimens  than  usual.  The 
impression  remains  that  several  of  the  pits,   at 
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least,  and  perhaps  all  of  the  deposits  containing  the 
comparatively  large  corn,  may  belong  to  this  later 
culture  phase. 

HOWARD  ROCKSHELTER 

Following  Little  Sugar  Creek  up-stream  across 
the  State  line  into  Arkansas,  we  came  to  a  cross- 
roads post  office  and  store  called  Caverna,  and 
perhaps  2  mi.  further  on,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
creek,  we  found  that  the  main  road  ran  under  a 
large  rockshelter  for  some  distance,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Scenic  Bluff  shelter  near  Noel,  Missouri.  This 
is  called  Howard  Bluff,  being  on  the  farm  of 
Mr.  J.  W.  Howard.  Although  it  had  been  in  time 
one  of  the  largest  inhabited  rockshelter  stations  in 
this  part  of  the  Ozarks,  the  cutting  through  of  the 
road  had  ruined  a  great  part  of  it,  and  curiosity 
seekers  had  spoiled  a  large  part  of  what  remained. 

Mr.  C.  V.  Robinson  of  Rogers,  who  guided  the 
writer  to  the  shelter,  wrote  the  following  account 
of  its  discovery : 

"In  the  year  1910,  two  of  my  chums,  Raymond 
Dixon,  and  his  brother,  Harold,  discovered  the 
shelter,  and  told  me  of  it.  The  road  at  that  time 
was  across  the  creek  from  the  bluff,  and  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  see  the  bluff  for  the  heavy 
growth  of  trees  in  front  of  it.  I  guess  that  is  one 
reason  this  shelter  was  not  discovered  sooner. 
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"The  three  of  us  decided  to  dig  for  relics  there. . . . 
Up  to  that  time  about  all  we  had  ever  found  were 
flint  implements,  which  we  had  picked  up  in  fields. 
— such  as  arrowheads,  spear  points,  hammer 
rocks,  etc. 

"We  found  several  interesting  things  under  the 
Howard  Bluff,  the  first  kind  being  a  large  sand- 
stone slab,  the  center  hollowed  out  for  grinding 
corn  or  other  grain,  found  about  18  in.  deep;  also 
pieces  of  buckskin  shoes,  one  almost  whole;  one 
piece  of  buckskin  about  16  or  18  inches  square, 
folded  twice ;  several  bone  awls ;  one  bone  needle ; 

one  bone  fishhook ;  several  pieces  of  woven 

grass  matting;  twisted  string  and  cord.  We  dug 
into  a  pocket  of  duckfeathers  and  down,  which  was 
well  preserved. 

"Of  course,  we  knew  nothing  about  this  kind  of 
work,  and  I  am  sure  if  we  had,  we  might  have  found 
something  very  interesting.  We  did  not  know,  and 
therefore  we  destroyed  several  things,  such  as  the 
woven  matting  and  duck-feathers. 
"We  also  found  a  mussel  shell  which  had  been 
used  for  scraping  hides.  The  thin  part  was  worn 
very  sharp,  and  it  had  several  small  holes  bored 
through  the  large  part.  Pieces  of  pottery  were  also 
found  close  to  the  surface.  Bones  of  various 
animals  were  also  found,  as  well  as  several  flint 
arrowheads." 

When  the  Museum  expedition  arrived  on  the 
scene,  extensive  deposits,  still  untouched,  were 
found,  but  these  were  mostly  damp.  We  spent  in 
all  about  three  days  at  this  shelter.  We  found  it  to 
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be  a  little  over  700  ft.  long,  overlooking  Little  Sugar 
Creek,  but  not  more  than  15  ft.  above  the  water 
level,  fronting  south,  and  with  an  overhang  of  30  ft. 
to  40  ft.  throughout  a  great  part  of  its  length.  At 
the  greatest,  it  was  some  35  ft.  high  in  front. 

Undoubtedly,  when  at  its  highest  flood  stage,  the 
creek  invades  this  shelter  occasionally,  which  ac- 
counts for  the  slight  dampness  and  the  absence  of 
perishable  articles  in  many  parts  of  it.  As  usual,  the 
principal  deposits  lay  between  the  first  row  of  rocks 
fallen  from  the  roof  and  the  back  wall. 

In  one  area  of  this  kind  an  unusual  burial  was 
found  near  the  middle  of  the  shelter,  at  a  depth  of  2  ft. 
2  in.,  under  a  layer  of  rotting  poles  and  sticks,  and 
in  a  rock  crevice  approximately  3  ft.  long  by  2  ft. 
6  in.  wide.  In  this  little  hole  lay  the  bones  of  two 
adults,  one  of  them  aged,  and  those  of  two  children, 
one  eight  years,  the  other,  perhaps  three  years  old. 
Both  adults  were  flexed  on  their  left  sides,  the  older 
somewhat  above,  while  the  older  child  lay  with  its 
head  on  the  shoulder  of  this  adult,  while  the  baby's 
head  lay  on  the  hips  of  this  same  skeleton.  Loose 
bones  of  a  third  adult,  including  part  of  the  skull, 
were  found  near  the  heads  of  the  others,  all  the 
skeletons  headed  eastward,  and  the  bones  were  so 
disintegrated  that  few  could  be  removed.  No 
artifacts  accompanied  these  skeletons. 

Near  the  east  end  of  the  shelter  in  a  little  crevice 
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right  at  the  base  of  the  wall-rock,  were  most  of  the 
bones  of  another  individual,  minus  the  skull,  but 
these  had  been  merely  deposited  here  in  a  pile. 

No  pits  were  found,  but  general  digging  yielded  a 
number  of  stone  implements,  potsherds,  some  of 
which,  from  past  experience,  we  may  attribute  to 
the  Bluff-dwellers,  others  to  their  immediate  suc- 
cessors. Stratification,  however,  if  ever  present,  had 
been  destroyed  by  previous  diggers. 

This  shelter  was  abandoned  with  regret,  but  time 
was  pressing,  and  the  amount  of  untouched  deposits 
left,  although  considerable,  did  not  warrant  moving 
camp  to  this  inaccessible  spot. 

It  was  then  resolved  to  spend  the  remainder  of  the 
allotted  time,  about  a  month,  in  an  attempt  to 
determine  the  geographical  boundaries  of  the  Bluff- 
dweller  Culture.  To  this  end  the  greater  part  of  the 
outfit  was  disposed  of,  and  the  party  returned  to 
Eureka  Springs,  Arkansas,  taking  with  it  only  a 
canoe  and  small  camp  equipment.  The  subsequent 
explorations  were  made  from  a  base  at  Eureka 
Springs. 

WORK  ON  KINGS  RIVER 

Kings  River  rises  in  the  Boston  Mountains  region 
of  the  Ozarks,  and  flows  in  a  generally  northerly  or 
northeasterly  course,  joining  White  River  after  that 
stream  has  turned  northward  from  Arkansas  into 
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Missouri.  Our  brief  exploration,  in  which  Charles 
Turbyfi.il  and  the  writer  alone  took  part,  centered 
about  the  country  post  office  of  Rockhouse,  Madison 
County,  Arkansas,  some  15  mi.  by  road  south- 
southeast  of  Eureka  Springs. 

Kings  River  is  a  somewhat  smaller  stream  than 
the  White,  as  found  in  Benton  County,  but  the 
country  was  equally  rough  and  hilly,  and  bluffs  were 
abundant. 

The  Eureka  Ledge  of  limestone  was  largely 
weathered  away  in  this  district,  being  noticeable 
only  in  the  highest  hilltops,  and  most  of  the  rock- 
shelters — and  there  were  many — occurred  in  the 
lower  sandstone  strata. 

Rockhouse  post  office  takes  its  name  from  Rock- 
house  Creek,  so  called  from  the  numerous  rock- 
shelters  occurring  along  it.  Moorehead  and  Peabody 
had  done  considerable  work  in  some  of  these 
shelters,  particularly  the  one  known  as  Ash  Cave. 

About  two  miles  up  Kings  River  from  the  post 
office,  in  a  high  bluff  far  above  the  stream,  was  a 
large  shelter,  showing  extensive  signs  of  recent 
digging.  Inquiry  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  an 
old  man,  claiming  to  be  of  Indian  blood,  had 
visited  the  district  some  time  before,  and  had 
informed  the  natives  that  he  possessed  the  power  of 
locating  mines,  and  would  locate  a  mine  for 
anyone — in  consideration,  of  course,  of  a  stiff  fee. 
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He  told  the  owners  of  the  rockshelter  in  question 
that  he  possessed  a  paper  which  he  called  a  "way- 
bill", relating  that  the  Indians  had  hidden  a  great 
treasure  in  this  shelter,  and  that  certain  marks 
carved  in  tree  trunks  thereabouts  proved  that  such 
was  the  case.  He  even  undertook  to  superintend  the 
first  part  of  the  digging,  himself,  and  when  a  skeleton 
was  encountered  he  pronounced  it  to  be  that  of  his 
own  grandfather,  "whom  he  had  known  all  the  time 
was  buried  there",  and  insisted  that  the  owners 
erect  a  headstone  over  the  bones  with  the  inscription 
"Cherokee  Chief".  The  headstone  was  still  in  place 
when  the  present  writer  visited  the  shelter. 

The  old  fraud  collected  his  fee,  and  vanished  soon 
after.  No  treasure  was  found,  and,  as  for  the  skeleton, 
although  the  writer  was  not  able  to  examine  it,  it 
was  probably  that  of  a  Bluff-dweller.  The  worst  of 
it  all,  from  our  point  of  view,  was  the  fact  that  this 
foolishness  had  caused  the  deposits  in  the  shelter 
to  be  destroyed,  and  the  specimens  they  probably 
contained  lost  beyond  recall. 

A  shelter  facing  south  situated  at  the  head  of  a 
hollow,  about  2  y2  mi.  in  a  straight  line  southwest- 
by-south  from  Rockhouse  post  office,  was  also 
visited.  The  roof  was  of  limestone,  but  the  floor, 
instead  of  being  shale,  was  of  solid  sandstone, 
sloping  slightly  downward  and  outward.  A  fine 
spring  was  at  the  west  end  of  this  shelter,  the  water 
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of  which  formed  a  good  sized  brook,  which  flowed 
eastward  across  the  front  of  the  shelter.  Shallow 
layers  of  camp  refuse  were  left  in  some  places,  but, 
owing  to  the  slant  of  the  floor,  most  of  the  deposits 
had  slipped,  or  had  been  swept,  over  the  edge  and 
down  into  the  brook.  It  was  plain  that  the  shelter 
had  been  occupied  for  a  considerable  period  of  time, 
but  the  scanty  layers  yielded  only  a  few  corn  cobs, 
cane  splints,  pieces  of  string  and  textile,  small  chips 
of  pottery,  and  a  flint  point  or  two.  Several  large 
shallow  metates  lay  on  the  surface  in  or  near  the 
shelter.  An  examination  of  the  specimens  suggests 
that  both  the  Bluff-dwellers  and  their  successors  had 
occupied  the  site. 

Many  shelters  were  then  visited,  most  showing 
ash  beds,  metates,  and  other  evidences  of  ancient 
occupancy,  but  all  too  wet  for  the  preservation  of 
perishable  specimens  until  we  found  the  Bittner 
Rockshelter  situated  at  the  head  of  the  first  large 
hollow  entering  Kings  River  from  the  east,  below 
the  mouth  of  Rockhouse  Creek,  and  about  a  mile 
back  from  the  river.  It  was  owned  by  Mr.  G.  F. 
Bittner,  who  kindly  gave  us  permission  to  dig. 

BITTNER  ROCKSHELTER 

Here,  as  far  as  appearances  went,  was  one  of  the 
most  perfect  rockshelters  we  located  during  the 

9* 
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whole  expedition  (pi.  xxn).  It  was  a  room  90  ft. 
long  by  41  ft.  wide,  fronting  toward  the  southeast. 
The  roof  was  of  solid  sandstone,  the  floor  of  compact 
shale  rock,  very  different  from  the  flaky  shale 
underlying  the  Eureka  Ledge.  The  floor  ended  in  an 
abrupt  descent,  but  the  roof  overhung  25  ft.  farther, 
making  a  total  overhang  of  66  ft.,  the  greatest 
encountered. 

The  only  easy  access  to  the  shelter  was  from  the 
southwest,  along  a  narrow  path  easily  defended — in 
fact,  the  shelter  was  ideal  in  many  ways  either 
for  permanent  habitation  or  as  a  camping  place. 
Two  springs  arising  from  higher  ledges  cascaded 
down  over  the  edge  of  the  bluff,  one  about  75  yds. 
to  the  southwest,  and  another  about  the  same 
distance  to  the  northeast  of  the  shelter,  so  there  was 
a  constant  supply  of  water. 

A  shelter  with  a  relatively  smooth  stone  floor  was 
easy  to  keep  swept  clean,  and  although  this  place 
was  probably  long  inhabited,  but  little  refuse  was 
allowed  to  accumulate.  There  was  merely  a  thin 
layer  of  ashes,  grass,  and  the  like,  in  the  southwest 
section  of  the  shelter. 

Lying  in  plain  view  upon  this  shallow  deposit  was 
a  rock  weighing  perhaps  400  lbs.,  obviously  used  as 
a  metate,  showing  a  shallow  grinding  cavity  in  the 
middle,  flanked  by  two  smaller  depressions,  one  on 
each  side,  these  perhaps  used  for  cracking  nuts. 
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The  refuse  layer  was  damper  toward  the  rear, 
consisting  there  of  nearly  pure  ashes,  but  toward 
the  front  a  larger  portion  of  grass  was  preserved. 
Digging  yielded  a  large  piece  of  a  woven  grass 
overshoe;  a  piece  of  matting;  various  spear  points 
of  Bluff-dweller  type;  some  of  the  usual  strings; 
cane  basket  splints;  corn  cobs;  nut  shells;  grape 
stems;  flint  chips;  and  the  bones  of  food-animals. 

Two  pits,  necessarily  shallow  because  of  the 
obdurate  material  of  the  floor,  were  located.  Pit  I, 
2  ft.  4  in.  in  diameter,  had  been  scraped  down  only 
to  a  depth  of  about  6  in.  This  was  lined  with  a  layer 
of  pine  bark  upon  which  was  a  thin  layer  of  grass. 
A  few  basket  splints  of  cane  and  animal  bones  were 
found  in  this  pit. 

Pit  2  lay  just  southwest  of  the  huge  metate  and 
was  14  in.  deep,  2  ft.  8  in.  long,  and  2  ft.  wide.  It  was 
lined  with  small  sticks,  and  a  little  grass,  and 
yielded  small  pieces  of  cane  basket,  strings,  pieces 
of  gourds,  animal  bones,  and  the  usual  pieces  of 
chipped  flint.  Nothing  was  found  to  suggest  that 
any  inhabitants  later  than  the  Bluff-dweller  period 
had  occupied  the  shelter.  The  specimens  recovered 
might  have  come  from  any  of  the  Benton  County 
sites. 

About  half  a  mile  northeast  of  the  Bittner  shelter, 
but  in  the  next  higher  ledge,  a  remnant  of  the 
Eureka  Limestone,  was  a  cavern  overlooking  the 
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Kings  River  bottoms,  and  facing  approximately 
east.  It  contained  a  heavy  deposit  of  ashes,  but 
because  of  a  spring  at  its  rear,  nothing  of  a  perishable 
nature  had  been  preserved,  all  such  articles  having 
decayed  from  dampness.  A  few  test  holes  revealed 
flint  implements,  of  types  indicating  that  this,  too 
had  been  only  a  Bluff-dweller  station. 

FINAL  EXPLORATIONS 

Endeavoring  to  determine  whether  the  Bluff- 
dweller  culture  extended  down  White  River  below 
the  area  explored,  Turbyfill  and  the  writer  started 
out  with  a  canoe  and  a  camp  outfit,  and  floated 
down-stream. 

The  trip  to  Branson,  Missouri,  was  pleasant,  but 
no  rockshelters  showing  signs  of  occupancy  were 
found  along  the  entire  route,  although  there  were 
many  bluffs,  some  of  them  of  considerable  height. 

At  first,  traces  of  the  Eureka  Ledge  were  visible 
on  the  hilltops,  but  these  soon  disappeared,  leaving 
only  sandstone,  which  was  for  the  most  part  fine- 
grained and  full  of  siliceous  concretions  and, 
therefore,  too  uniform  in  quality  for  the  formation 
of  rockshelters. 

There  were,  however,  camp  sites  scattered  along 
the  course  of  the  stream,  from  some  of  which  we 
were  able  to  make  small  mixed  collections,  but 
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nothing  that  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  extent 
of  the  Bluff-dweller  area.  We  examined  one  quite 
large  collection,  that  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Skinner,  of 
Baxter,  Missouri,  all  collected  in  one  district  on 
White  River,  about  10  mi.  above  the  mouth  of  the 
James.  This  consisted  mainly  of  large  crude  points, 
with  a  few  very  small  points  and  circular  grinding 
stones.  There  was  one  L-shape  red  pipe,  associated 
with  the  Post  Bluff-dweller  culture  of  the  Cowskin 
River  rockshelters;  also  a  very  crude  pipe  of  stone — 
a  mere  truncated  oval  pebble  with  a  large  hole  bored 
in  the  flat  side  for  a  bowl,  and  another  at  right 
angles  for  the  insertion  of  a  cane  or  wooden  stem. 

Inquiry  at  Branson  showed  that  little  was  to  be 
expected  in  the  way  of  rockshelters  between  that 
point  and  the  mouth  of  Buffalo  River,  so  the  outfit 
was  sent  by  train  to  Buffalo,  Arkansas.  Here  the 
canoe  was  put  back  into  White  River  with  the 
mouth  of  the  Buffalo  as  the  expedition  goal.  This 
stream  was  entered  with  some  difficulty. 

Here  heavy  rains  were  encountered  and,  because 
of  the  high  water,  no  great  progress  was  made  up- 
stream. However,  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  which 
lies  in  Marion  County,  Arkansas,  was  explored  quite 
thoroughly. 

Although  several  small  rockshelters  showing 
occupation  were  located,  just  above  the  mouth  of 
Leatherwood  Hollow,  and  on  the  same  side  of  the 
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Buffalo,  only  one  shelter  was  found  which  showed 
any  dry  areas.  This  was  on  the  Charles  Cole  place 
at  the  head  of  a  little  hollow  near  the  source  of  Cow 
Creek,  one  of  the  affluents  of  Buffalo  River. 

It  yielded  a  hank  of  fiber  cord;  a  piece  of  the 
ordinary  type  of  twined  textile;  worked  sticks; 
canes;  a  piece  of  deerskin;  a  piece  of  well  made 
pottery;  flint  chips;  and  animal  bones,  all  of  which 
seemed  to  resemble  Bluff-dweller  specimens,  but 
there  were  not  enough  typical  objects  to  establish 
this  point. 

An  examination  of  the  village-  and  camp-sites 
along  the  bottom-lands  showed  some  which  yielded 
only  Bluff-dweller  points.  On  some  sites  we  found 
black  layers  containing  mussel  shells,  shell  tempered 
pottery  fragments,  and  very  small  arrowpoints.  It 
would  seem  that  at  least  two,  perhaps  three  or  more 
different  peoples  had  camped  along  this  valley. 

One  of  the  mixed  sites  was  found  near  a  large 
spring  about  a  mile  above  the  mouth  of  Cow  Creek 
on  the  same  side  of  Buffalo  River.  This  showed  at 
one  end  large  points  and  a  black  midden  containing 
flint  chips  and  decaying  animal  bones,  but  no 
pottery;  while  at  the  other  end,  besides  the  large 
points,  some  very  small  arrowpoints  and  a  double- 
grooved  axe  were  picked  up. 

In  this  region  we  located  Louis  Honeycutt  who 
had  found  the  fine  hafted  celt  now  in  the  Museum's 
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collection  (pi.  v).  This  had  been  recovered,  in  1914, 
from  a  crevice  in  the  rocks,  not  in  a  rockshelter,  on 
Smith  Bluff. 

The  first  exploration  was  a  trip  up  Bear  Hollow, 
which  opens  on  Rush  Creek  Hollow  from  the  west, 
between  Rush  post  office  and  the  river.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  north  fork  of  this  hollow  was  found 
a  small  rockshelter,  facing  south,  in  the  uppermost 
sandstone  ledge.  It  was  about  30  ft.  long,  20  ft.  wide, 
and  the  front  is  8  ft.  to  10  ft.  high.  At  its  rear  was  a 
small  cave.  This  shelter  showed  one  dry  area  about 
3  ft.  in  diameter,  near  the  front,  which  yielded 
pieces  of  cane,  cane  basket  splints,  grass,  flint  chips, 
mussel  shells,  and  river  snail  shells. 

A  much  larger  shelter,  this  one  with  a  rock 
bottom,  lay  a  short  distance  east  of  the  first,  but 
this  yielded  only  a  few  chips  and  the  tip  of  a  flint 
implement,  showing  an  unusual  amount  of  patina- 
tion. 

At  the  head  of  the  hollow  was  a  horseshoe  shaped 
rockshelter,  over  which  a  brook  poured  in  a 
picturesque  waterfall  some  35  ft.  high.  The  shelter 
was  wet  and  showed  no  signs  of  occupancy,  but 
adjourning  it  on  the  south  side  of  the  hollow,  facing 
north,  was  a  shelter  with  a  dirt  bottom  nearly  100  ft. 
long,  about  20  ft.  wide,  and  from  10  ft.  to  15  ft. 
high. 

Shelters  facing  north,  being  thus  exposed  to  the 
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cold,  were  seldom  occupied,  but  this  latter  was  an 
exception,  for  it  contained  a  deposit  of  black  soil 
mingled  with  mussel  and  snail  shells,  flint  chips, 
and  broken  flint  blades.  One  complete  flint  point 
was  picked  up.  No  dry  deposits  were  found, 
however,  because  not  only  was  the  shelter  in 
sandstone,  which  affords  few  such,  but  there  was  a 
crack  in  the  roof  near  the  back,  running  nearly  the 
full  length  of  the  shelter,  which  alone  would  have 
caused  the  deposit  to  be  damp. 

Then  followed  explorations  on  the  bluffs,  both 
up  and  down  the  river,  and  on  Clabber  Creek,  which 
resulted  in  the  finding  of  a  few  small  shelters  with 
slight  traces  of  occupancy.  These  researches 
terminated  at  a  very  high  bluff  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river  about  3  mi.  in  a  straight  line  east- 
southeast  of  Rush,  on  which  there  were  found  two 
rockshelters  facing  south.  The  most  commodious  of 
these  had  been  frequently  inundated  at  high  water, 
and  no  traces  of  habitation  were  apparent;  but  the 
second,  a  smaller  shelter  at  a  higher  level,  although 
it  had  no  refuse  layers,  yielded  a  good  celt  and  a 
flint  chip. 

On  Big  Panther  Creek,  about  1  y2  mi.  above  its 
mouth  was  found  a  most  impressive  shelter  known 
to  the  natives  as  the  Panther  Creek  Rockhouse.  It 
was  some  300  ft.  long,  with  an  overhang  of  from 
75  ft.  to  100  ft.,  and  in  height  reaching  some  50  ft.  in 
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places.  It  faces  south,  and  is  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  creek,  going  down-stream. 

There  are  two  caves  in  the  back  of  the  shelter,  of 
which  the  most  easterly  was  the  source  of  a  con- 
siderable stream  of  water.  This  had  been  dammed 
by  a  fall  of  rock  at  some  time  and  had  overflowed 
the  entire  floor,  washing  away  most  of  the  deposits. 
Only  sand  remained,  but  this  was  full  of  flint  chips, 
mussel  and  river-snail  shells,  and  animal  bones. 
Two  simple  notched  flint  points  were  found,  not 
especially  characteristic  of  any  culture.  There  were 
no  dry  areas. 

At  both  sides  of  the  mouth  of  Rush  Creek,  but 
especially  on  the  up-stream  side,  were  abundant 
traces  of  ancient  village  sites,  the  surface  of  which 
yielded  a  quantity  of  flint  points  and  blades,  a  long 
pointed  celt,  many  hammer  and  grinding  stones,  a 
piece  of  a  grooved  axe,  a  notched  net  sinker,  and  two 
pieces  of  pottery,  one  with  shell-tempering.  On  this 
site  numerous  mussel  shells  and  animal  bones  were 
found. 

Across  the  river  two  village  sites  were  located, 
one  on  the  Mullin  farm  just  down-stream  from  the 
high  bluff  above  mentioned,  and  about  I  y2  mi. 
above  the  mouth  of  Rush  Creek.  This  had  been 
newly  plowed,  and  we  found  little  except  a  few 
points,  a  chipped  axe  blade,  and  an  especially  fine 
example  of  a  mano.  Across  the  river  from  the 
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mouth  of  Clabber  Creek  a  camp  site  in  a  cotton 
field  yielded  a  number  of  points  of  Bluff-dweller 
type.  Pottery  was  absent  in  both  sites. 

Our  results  from  the  rockshelters  on  Buffalo  were 
so  meager  that  we  were  unable  to  draw  any  satis- 
factory conclusions.  The  usual  typical  artifacts 
which  would  make  identification  certain  were 
lacking.  Some  sites  along  the  river,  however, 
particularly  on  the  so-called  second  bottom, 
yielded  a  preponderance  of  Bluff-dweller  forms  in 
stone,  while  in  other  sites  the  finds  had  little 
character.  Some  especially  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  showed  a  distinct  later  culture,  characterized 
by  small  arrowheads  and  shell  tempered  pottery. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  the  Buffalo  River  trip,  the 
writer  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  George  M.  Paxton 
of  the  local  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
at  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  in  which  he  told  of 
certain  interesting  rockshelters  near  his  old  home  at 
Nail,  Newton  County,  Arkansas.  He  wrote  as 
follows: 

"Our  place  lies  in  the  southern  part  of  Newton 
County,  six  miles  from  the  south  county  line.  It 
can  be  reached  by  automobile  via  Harrison,  Jasper, 
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and   Russell ville.   About   a  half   mile   from   our 

residence  is  a  large  cliff overlooking  the  valley 

through  which  Little  Piney  creek  flows — Lime- 
stone Valley — very  fertile  and  about  1600  feet 
lower  in  elevation  than  our  house.  This  rim  rock 
is  very  rich  in  shelters,  and  dozens  of  them  have 
been  inhabited  by  some  Indian  race.  I  am  very  well 
acquainted  with  northwest  Arkansas  and  south- 
west Missouri,  and  do  not  know  of  a  richer  district 
in  these  inhabited  dwellings  than  is  to  be  found 
in  this  immediate  vicinity. 

"One  shelter  which  I  have  in  mind,  the  largest  one 
I  have  seen,  is  in  this  cliff.  It  is  well  supplied  with 
running  water.  Immense  beds  of  ashes,  bones, 
pottery,  and  other  indications  of  habitation  are 
to  be  found.  I  have  found  Indian-corn  cobs,  the 
real  Indian  corn,  braided  shuck  mats,  basketry, 
reed-fiber  weaving,  corn  mills  or  grinding  rocks 
consisting  of  the  larger  hollowed  out,  with  the 
smaller  one  a  pestle,  polished  or  semi-polished 
celts  of  stone,  arrowheads  and  spear-points,  finished 
and  crude,  flint  hatchets  with  roughest  kind  of 
workmanship,  others  showing  the  more  finished 
art.  On  some  of  the  pottery  some  attempts  at 

decoration  with  flint  points  were  to  be  found 

"I  should  say  that  there  is  to  be  found  in  this 
community  the  remains  of  the  two  separate  races, 
both  inhabiting  the  shelters.  The  first  race  using 
crude  chipped  implements,  many  of  which  are 
to  be  found,  and  the  people  living  by  hunting  in 
the  cave-man  style ;  then  a  later  race  which  lived 
both  by  hunting  and  by  agriculture,  using  more 
refined  or  perfect  implements  and  raising  corn 
and  grinding  it  in  their  crude  mills. 
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"Corn  mills  and  pestle  rocks  are  to  be  found  on 
level  places,  possible  fields,  all  over  the  mountains 
of  this  region.  This  would  lead  one  to  believe  that 
these  Indians  lived  in  the  open  at  least  part  of  the 
year  as  their  corn  would  be  prepared  at  their  huts 
or  tepees,  but  they  also  lived  under  the  cliffs,  as 
shuck  mats  and  corn  cobs  will  be  found  in  the  cliff 
shelters. 

"I  may  say  that  almost  every  level  bench  or 
plateau  of  this  mountain  shows  signs  of  previous 
cultivation  as  Indian  mills  are  to  be  found  every- 
where. In  the  cliff  mentioned,  nearly  every 
sheltering  cliff  or  hole  has  had  its  inhabitant. 
Some  of  the  present  natives  of  this  region  use  the 
shallow  mill  rocks  as  wash  basins. 
"This  shelter  in  question  has  been  grossly  abused 
and  most  of  the  relics  removed  or  destroyed,  but 
I  should  say  there  is  much  to  be  learned  from 
that  which  yet  remains.  These  shelter  dwellings 
extend  nearly  to  the  Arkansas  River " 


Dr.  Paxton  invited  the  writer  to  visit  Nail,  where 
his  brother,  Charles,  still  lived  in  the  old  family  home 
with  their  father.  It  was  found  that  Newton  County 
had  no  railroads,  and  that  Nail  was  no  less  than 
45  miles  from  the  most  convenient  station.  Rain, 
high  water,  no  bridges,  and  bad  roads  made 
traveling  difficult,  but  the  writer  finally  arrived  at 
his  destination. 

The  Paxtons  received  him  kindly  and  made  his 
stay  of  several  days  exceedingly  pleasant,  Charles 
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Paxton  pointing  out  the  rockshelters,  and  rendering 
every  assistance  in  his  power. 

Leaving  the  ridge  and  traveling  southward  down 
toward  Limestone,  an  escarpment  of  sandstone 
bluffs  20  to  50  ft.  or  more  high,  was  encountered, 
which  can  be  descended  only  in  places.  This  is 
called  the  rim-rock  and  resembles  somewhat, 
although  of  different  material,  the  wall-rock  in 
Benton  County. 

In  one  of  the  upper  levels  of  this  bluff,  about  y2  mi. 
south  and  west  of  the  Paxton  home,  was  Paxton 
Rockshelter  No.  1,  the  occupied  part  of  which  is 
tabout  158  ft.  in  length. 

The  easternmost  75  ft.  of  this  is  a  triangular 
cavern,  rather  than  a  true  rockshelter,  59  ft.  deep, 
from  which  two  springs,  one  of  them  large,  ran 
continuously.  The  floor,  here,  of  course,  was  damp; 
still  it  contained  ashes,  flint  chips,  and  animal  bones. 

About  10  ft.  from  the  back  wall  and  parallel  with 
it,  is  a  rude  breastwork  of  rocks  about  3  ft.  high  and 
9  ft.  long,  of  uncertain  age  and  purpose. 

On  a  fallen  rock  near  the  western  side  of  the  cavern 
is  a  large  piece  of  sandstone  inscribed  with  a  cross 
and  the  Latin  words:   gloria  patri  et  filio  et 

ESPIRITUI  SANCTO. 

The  carving  looks  fairly  recent,  but  such  markings 
are  well  preserved  in  sheltered  caves.  The  inscription 
may  date  back  to  early  European  travelers  in  the 
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district,  or  may  have  been  made  only  within  the 
past  few  years. 

The  remaining  80  ft.  consisted  of  one  long  rock- 
shelter  with  an  overhang  at  the  widest  of  about  50  ft. 
and  a  height  of  30  ft.  in  front,  but  only  about  3  ft. 
along  the  back  wall. 

A  natural  shelf  of  rock  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  wide,  ran 
along  the  rear,  in  front  of  which,  to  the  east,  and 
on  top  of  which  to  the  west,  were  layers  of  ashes 
and  refuse,  most  of  them  already  worked  over, 
probably  largely  by  the  Paxtons. 

One  deposit,  however,  had  not  been  dug;  this 
was  situated  in  the  west  end  of  the  shelter,  was  14  in. 
deep,  and  some  10  or  12  ft.  in  diameter.  It  consisted 
mainly  of  ashes  near  the  bottom,  above  which  in 
some  places  were  numerous  nut  shells,  but  mostly 
leaves,  pieces  of  cane,  and  numerous  cane  basket 
splints.  Among  this  mixture  was  a  fragment  of  a 
cane  basket,  a  bit  of  a  coiled  basket  on  wooden 
rods,  and  two  pieces  of  woven  grass  sandal,  one  at 
least  of  which  had  a  toe  like  a  slipper.  These  were 
all  in  rather  bad  condition. 

Several  large  masses  of  sandstone  fallen  from  the 
roof  showed  various  lines  and  scratches  made  by 
the  ancient  inhabitants,  mostly  parallel  lines,  as 
well  as  some  circular  pittings.  As  this  shelter  was  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  bluff,  it  had  a  solid  sandstone 
floor,  and,  consequently,  there  were  no  pits. 
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The  general  digging  aside  from  the  deposit  above 
mentioned,  yielded  a  very  small  arrowpoint,  native 
cords,  two  strings  from  typical  Bluff-dweller  turkey 
feather  robes,  a  stick  to  which  a  string  had  been 
tied,  a  frazzle-head,  bits  of  rawhide,  deerskin  and 
deer  hair,  a  number  of  potsherds,  only  a  few  of  which 
were  shell-tempered,  and  the  butt  of  a  typical 
Bluff-dweller  spearpoint. 

A  number  of  metates  and  grinding  stones  had 
been  found  here  by  the  Paxtons,  also  pieces  of  two 
sandals,  somewhat  different  in  weave  to  any 
previously  seen.  There  were  also  pieces  of  bags  of 
ordinary  type,  a  fragment  of  a  coiled  basket  on  a 
willow  rod  base,  strings,  and  a  fragment  of  what  we 
judged  to  be  an  arrowshaft  decorated  with  trans- 
verse incised  lines. 

About  %  mi.  east  of  No.  i,  was  Paxton  Rock- 
shelter  No.  2,  on  a  lower  level,  in  fact,  on  the  very 
base  of  an  escarpment.  This  was  about  150  ft.  long, 
with  an  overhang  of  25  ft.  at  the  widest,  and  a 
height  in  front  of  about  35  ft. 

It  faced  south,  and  although  the  roof  was  of 
sandstone,  the  bottom  was  of  shale.  There  were 
large  masses  of  fallen  sandstone  in  this  shelter,  but 
the  area  between  them  and  the  cliff,  on  upper  White 
River  the  most  favorable  locations  for  dry  deposits, 
were  damp  here. 

The  only  dry  part  of  this  shelter  lay  between  the 
10 
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fallen  rocks  and  the  drip  line  in  front.  Two  pits  were 
located  here,  one  3  ft.  1  in.  in  diameter,  and  1  ft. 
5  in.  deep,  dug  down  into  solid  shale.  This  contained 
a  lining  of  grass,  leaves,  pieces  of  bark,  but  no 
artifacts.  The  second,  about  10  ft.  to  the  east,  was 
1  ft.  7  in.  wide,  2  ft.  5  in.  long,  and  1  ft.  2  in.  deep, 
with  traces  of  a  grass  lining.  It  also  was  barren  of 
objects.  In  the  general  digging  were  animal  bones, 
nut  shells,  corn  cobs,  flint  chips,  cane  basket  splints 
and  the  like,  also  a  stick  showing  traces  of  working. 

Several  other  shelters  were  examined  in  the 
vicinity,  some  of  which  showed  bare  traces  of 
occupancy,  while  others,  judging  by  deep  layers  of 
refuse,  had  been  used  a  great  deal,  all,  however,  were 
wet. 

The  work  around  Nail  satisfied  the  writer  that 
typical  Ozark  Bluff-dwellers,  differing  little  from 
those  on  upper  White  River,  had  at  one  time  occu- 
pied the  region.  Some  of  the  finds,  however,  point 
toward  the  presence  of  later  inhabitants,  a  suspicion 
strengthened  by  an  examination  of  the  Paxton 
collection.  Unfortunately,  this  was  neither  segre- 
gated by  cultures,  nor  by  sites.  Very  little  non- 
Bluff-dweller  material  was  found  by  the  writer  in 
his  own  digging,  not  enough  even  to  attempt  to 
work  out  the  identity  of  the  exotic  elements. 

This  finished  the  work,  and  the  writer  returned  to 
the  Museum  early  in  June  1923. 
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THE  BLUFF-DWELLER  CULTURE 

As  work  progressed,  it  was  soon  discovered  that, 
as  far  as  the  shelters  on  upper  White  River  were 
concerned,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  articles 
found  only  on  or  near  the  actual  surface,  we  were 
dealing  with  a  single  culture,  the  character  of  the 
specimens  being  quite  uniform  throughout  the 
deposits.  For  this  reason,  and  because  the  cliffs  are 
locally  known  as  bluffs,  it  was  decided  for  con- 
venience to  apply  the  term  "Ozark  Bluff-dweller" 
to  their  ancient  inhabitants.  When  we  later  moved 
to  Cowskin  River  in  Missouri,  however,  it  was 
found  that  the  alien  surface  objects  became  more 
numerous,  and  in  two  rockshelters,  Elk  Spring  and 
Bonebrake,  a  distinct  stratum  containing  such 
articles  could  be  distinguished  superimposed  upon 
the  Bluff-dweller  deposits. 

Incidentally,  when  flint  is  mentioned  in  this 
report,  it  applies  to  the  usual  grayish  or  yellowish 
chert  of  the  Ozarks. 

As  sources  of  food,  the  Bluff-dwellers  depended  on 
hunting,  agriculture,  the  gathering  of  natural 
products,  and  fishing — listed  in  the  order  of  their 
apparent  importance.  Bones  of  many  food-animals, 
almost  always  split  for  extraction  of  the  marrow, 
scattered  throughout  the  deposits,  tell  of  hunting. 
The  favorite  meats,  judging  by  these,  were  venison 

10* 
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and  turkey,  although  bear,  elk,  bison  and  smaller 
creatures,  including  turtles,  were  sometimes  taken. 
With  turkey  bones  and  egg  shells  so  numerous  and 
turkey-down  robes  so  popular,  it  was  thought 
perhaps  that  the  Bluff-dwellers  had  domesticated 
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FIG,  12.  ATLATL  AND  DART  FRAGMENTS. 

a.  Atlatl  fragment.  Breckenridge.  (Cat.  11/5915).  Length,  4*/$  in. 

b.  Butt  of  Cane  Dart  Shaft.  White  Bluff.  (Cat.  12/195).  Length,  37«  in. 

c.  Bone  Dart  Point.  Barnard  Coll.  (Cat.  10/6698).  Length,  26/ie  in. 
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the  turkey,  as  had  some  of  the  ancient  south- 
western Pueblos.  But  if  so,  where  had  they  kept 
them  ?  No  indications  of  cages  or  pens,  were  found. 

With  what  weapons  was  this  hunting  done  ?  The 
finding  of  heavy  flint  points  (pi.  xxiv)  mainly  too 
large  for  arrows,  and,  later,  of  wooden  foreshafts 
(pi.  xxv)  and  pieces  of  cane  shafts  for  spears 
(fig.  12,  b),  together  with  the  wooden  atlatl,  or 
spearthrower  (pi.  xv),  for  hurling  them,  shows  that 
the  Bluff-dweller  used  these  implements.  It  was 
noted  that  true  arrowpoints  were  found  only  on  or 
near  the  surface,  evidently  having  been  left  by  a 
different  and  later  people,  as  were  arrows,  some 
with  foreshaft,  some  consisting  merely  of  cane  shafts 
notched  for  the  bowstring  at  the  butt,  and  pointed 
at  the  distal  end,  this  point  being  hardened  by  fire. 
A  large  part  of  a  full  sized  bow  was  found  near  the 
surface,  also  a  broken  toy  bow. 

The  type  of  atlatl  of  which  one  complete  and 
several  broken  examples  were  secured,  was  made  of 
wood,  about  20  in.  long,  with  a  projection  at  one 
end,  against  which  the  butt  of  the  spear  rested, 
and  a  transverse  peg  at  the  other  end  for  grasping,  a 
type  differing  in  detail  from  all  spear-throwers 
hitherto  known,  excepting  from  the  Aztec  area. 
The  average  spear  or  dart  foreshaft  is  of  wood 
(pi.  xxv),  about  8  in.  long,  sometimes  ornamented 
with  incised  lines.  The  flint  spear  head  was  fitted 
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into  a  slot  in  the  distal  end,  and  bound  fast  with 
sinew,  or  fiber  thread,  sometimes  reinforced  with 
pitch,  or  bark  thongs,  or  rawhide.  The  proximal  end 
of  the  foreshaft  was  tapered  for  insertion  into  the 
main  shaft  of  cane.  The  decorated  butt  of  such  a 
shaft  is  shown  in  fig.  12  b.  One  type  of  spearhead 
characteristic  of  the  Bluff-dweller  is  the  diamond- 
shape,  (pi.  xxiv,  c,  d),  with  more  or  less  pointed 
base;  but  side-notched  and  especially  stemmed 
forms  were  more  frequently  found  (pi.  xxiv,  a,  b). 
One  diamond  shape  spearhead  of  bone  from  an 
Ozark  shelter  was  in  the  Barnard  collection 
(fig.  12,  c). 

Among  primitive  peoples  a  combined  tool  and 
weapon  useful  in  hunting,  as  well  as  for  other 
purposes,  is  the  axe  or  hatchet.  For  a  long  time  it 
could  not  be  decided  what  kind  of  axe  the  Bluff- 
dwellers  used,  as  neither  celts  nor  grooved  axes 
appeared  in  the  excavations.  The  occasional  large, 
oval,  chipped  flint  blades  were  considered  to  be 
unfinished  spear  heads,  perhaps,  or  rejected  forms; 
and  it  never  occurred  to  us  that  these  were  the 
standard  axes  of  the  people,  until  one  was  found, 
set  in  its  original  sturdy  (but  somewhat  crooked) 
oak  handle  (pi.  xv,  b).  This  archeological  treasure 
is  14%  in.  long,  the  blade,  of  gray  chert  and  leaf 
shape,  being  4  %  in.  long  and  2  y2  in.  wide  at  the 
broad  end.  The  narrow  end  has  been  thrust  through 
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a  hole  near  one  end  of  the  handle  and  held  fast  with 
small  wooden  wedges.  The  work  done  by  these 
hatchets  on  wood  is  shown  in  fig.  13. 


FIG.  13.  CUTTING  DONE  WITH  STONE  AXE. 

a.  Elk  Spring.  (Cat.  11/8957).  Length,  3V2  in. 

b.  Bushwhack.  (Cat.  11/6203).  Length,  2  in. 

c.  Elk  Spring.  (Cat.  11/8595).  Length,  22/5  in. 


With  so  large  and  varied  a  collection  of  ancient 
plant  specimens,  natural  and  cultivated,  from  the 
Ozark  rockshelters,  it  was  fortunate  that  they  were 
studied  by  a  competent  ethnobotanist,  Melvin 
R.  Gilmore,  soon  after  they  were  collected.  Most  of 
the  identifications  and  comments  here  given  are 
extracted  from  his  published  report.1 

The  extensive  growing  of  corn  is  shown  by  the 
large  number  of  small,  slender  cobs,  husks  and 

1  Gilmore,  1930. 
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grains,  the  last  found  loose  in  pits  or  stored  in 
bags  with  other  seeds.  It  was  a  surprise  to  discover 
that  four  varieties  were  grown — dent,  flour,  flint 
and,  apparently,  pop  corn.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  whites  received  all  their  varieties  of  maize  from 
the  Indians;  but  Gilmore  says  this  was  the  first 
time  that  dent  corn  has  been  actually  identified 
from  an  early  Indian  site. 

The  Bluff-dwellers  also  grew  several  varieties  of 
beans,  the  winter,  or  Hubbard,  squash,  a  warty 
variety  of  summer  squash,  pumpkins,  also  egg 
gourds  large  and  small,  from  which  latter  they  made 
cups,  ladles,  bottles,  and  bowls.  Several  varieties  of 
sunflowers  were  raised  for  their  seeds,  some  of  which 
had  heads  as  large  as  any  known  today,  with  seeds 
half  an  inch  long.  In  addition,  it  would  seem  that 
tobacco  was  also  grown. 

There  is  also  evidence  that  the  Bluff-dwellers 
raised  certain  other  plants  not  cultivated,  at  least  in 
North  America,  at  the  present  time,  for  supplies  of 
their  seeds  were  stored  away  in  bags  for  planting, 
along  with  the  selected  seeds  of  corn,  beans  and 
squashes. 

One  was  goosefoot  (Chenopodium)  probably  raised 
for  greens;  while  the  seeds  of  the  rough  pigweed 
(Amaranthus)  were  very  likely  used  as  a  food  grain, 
as  were  those  of  a  related  species  in  ancient  Peru. 

Of  these  plants  perhaps  the  most  interesting  is  the 
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giant  ragweed,  (Ambrosia  trifida  l.)  which  was 
probably  cultivated  for  its  seeds  to  be  used  as  food. 
This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  seeds  stored  by 
the  Bluff-dwellers  for  spring  planting  are  four  or 
five  times  as  large  as  those  of  the  natural  wild  plant 
today,  and  are  uniformly  light  in  color.  Until 
recently,  according  to  Gilmore,  the  flowering  heads 
of  giant  ragweed  have  been  used  by  some  tribes  to 
make  red  dye. 

What  use  the  Bluff-dwellers  found  for  the  burweed 
marshelder,  (Iva  xanthifolia  nutt.)  which  they  also 
cultivated,  is  a  question;  but  the  probabilities  are 
that  it  was  employed  in  some  manner  for  medicine. 
Why  they  used  the  canary  grass  (Phalaris  caro- 
liniana  walt.),  small  sheaves  of  the  heads  of  which 
were  found  put  away  with  other  seeds,  is  easily 
answered;  the  seeds  were  one  of  their  cereal  foods. 

The  most  interesting  agricultural  implement 
found  was  a  complete  hoe  with  a  perforated  mussel 
shell  blade  lashed  fast  to  its  wooden  handle  some 
17  in.  long,  with  bark  thongs  and  native  string 
(pi.  v).  Various  digging  sticks — plain  pointed  sticks 
about  2  ft.  long,  some  nicely  rounded  and  worked, 
and  all  showing  wear  at  the  ends,  and  some  stone 
blades  which  were  possibly  hoes,  were  also  found. 

The  typical  method  of  storing  corn,  or,  at  least, 
the  principal  one,  was  to  cache  it  in  a  pit  in  a  dry 
rockshelter.  Such  pits  were  often  circular,  in  which 
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cases  they  averaged  about  3  ft.  in  diameter  and  2  ft. 
deep;  others  were  oblong  in  form,  about  2%  ft. 
wide  and  4  ft.  long,  with  a  depth  of  2  to  3  ft.  Many 
of  the  older  pits  were  dug  into  the  solid  undisturbed 
stratum  of  shale,  which  evidently  had  been  pried 
out  with  digging  sticks  or  deer  antlers;  later  ones 
were  dug,  partly  or  wholly,  in  the  refuse  left  by 
earlier  dwellers.  As  has  been  seen  in  the  earlier 
description  of  these  pits,  almost  always  a  3-  or  4-in. 
layer  of  long  grass  was  used  as  a  lining,  which  often 
was  supplemented  with  pieces  of  old  woven  bags, 
baskets,  or  mats;  but  sometimes  leaves,  leafy  twigs, 
pieces  of  bark,  or  thin  slabs  of  limestone  were  added 
or  substituted.  Among  the  crops  stored  in  such  pits 
were  corn,  beans,  sunflower  seeds,  in  addition  to 
some  of  the  seeds  mentioned  above.  The  purpose  of 
the  inner  lining  made  of  pieces  of  old  bags  and 
baskets  was  apparently  to  prevent  the  loss  of 
small  loose  grains.  Seeds  for  spring  planting  were 
kept  usually  in  woven  bags  (pi.  xxxix,  b)  or  in 
packages,  sometimes  a  number  of  genera  together, 
the  bags  being  placed  in  nests  of  grass  under  the 
edges  of  rocks,  or  in  the  pits  themselves.  In  one 
instance  a  whole  warty  squash  had  been  allowed  to 
dry  on  the  vine  and  was  then  stored  away  for  later 
planting. 

The  only  corn-preparing  implements  found  by  the 
expedition  were  metates  in  the  form  of  grinding 
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slabs,  (pi.  xxiii,  a),  simple  flat  stones  with  shallow 
depressions,  showing  use,  employed  with  a  flat,  oval 
or  rectangular  mano  (pi.  xxx),  to  grind  corn,  and 
sieve  baskets  for  sifting  the  meal  (pi.  xxxviii,  b). 
We  found  one  small  cake  of  corn  bread,  baked  to  a 
crisp. 

Turning  to  fishing,  we  found  fragments  of  several 
nets,  some  of  fine,  others  of  coarse,  mesh,  but  all 
neatly  made  of  Indian  hemp  (pi.  xxiii,  b).  Of 
course,  these  could  have  been  rabbit  nets,  such  as 
were  used  in  parts  of  the  Southwest,  but  the  Bluff- 
dwellers  must  have  caught  fish  in  some  quantity, 
else  how  would  have  fish  scales  and  bones  been  so 
numerous  in  the  shelters  ?  The  fish  bones  have  not 
all  been  identified,  but  some  catfish  remains  were 
recognized,  and  several  Ozark  natives  consulted, 
pronounced  some  of  the  scales  to  be  those  of 
buffalo  fish,  and  others  of  what  is  locally  known  as 
'  'red-horse" .  No  notched  pebbles  of  the  sort  usually 
termed  net  sinkers  were  found,  but  a  rough  frag- 
ment of  limestone  with  natural  protuberances  was 
unearthed  which  could  have  kept  an  encircling 
string  from  slipping  off;  this  may  have  been  used 
as  a  sinker.  Two  broken  net  shuttles,  one  of  wood 
and  one  of  bone  (fig.  14)  were  recovered  in  the 
excavations. 

We  found  no  fish  hooks,  although  a  few  made  of 
bone  were  reported  by  local  collectors  from  the 
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shelters  especially  on  Cowskin  River.  These,  it  is 
observed,  have  been  found  usually  in  stations  where 
the  Post  Bluff-dweller  culture  predominates;  there- 
fore it  is  felt  that  the  bone  fishhook  belongs  to  other 


FIG.  14.  SHUTTLES.  BUSHWHACK. 

a.  Wood.  (Cat.  11/6212).  Length  2  in. 

b.  Bone.  (Cat.  11/6137).  Length,  33/4  in. 


than  the  Bluff-dweller  series.  The  shells  of  fresh 
water  mussels,  and  snails,  and  crawfish  claws  show 
that  these  creatures  were  also  eaten. 

Literally  bushels  of  acorn  cups  and  shells,  the 
shells  and  hulls  of  chinkapins,  walnuts,  hickory  and 
hazel  nuts,  and  masses  of  wild  grape  stems,  show 
how  the  Bluff-dwellers  utilized  the  natural  seasonal 
products  of  the  area.  And  that  they  did  not  disdain 
the  Southwestern  desert  habit  of  gathering  wild 
seeds  is  shown  by  the  finding  of  species  in  the  pits 
which   did   not   appear   in   the   carefully   cached 
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collections  of  spring  seeds  for  planting.  One  woven 
bag  filled  with  acorns  (pi.  xn)  packed  in  grass  was 
found  in  a  pit. 

Turning  from  the  foods  to  the  clothing  of  these 
people,  no  head  gear  were  found,  although  two 
woven  caps  have  been  reported,  one  from  the  White, 
the  other  from  Cowskin  River  sites ;  but  fragmentary 
robes  of  several  classes  were  discovered.  One  was 
made  of  a  large  deerskin  with  the  hair  on,  sometimes 
of  two  such  deerskins  stitched  together,  but  feather 
robes  were  almost  as  common.  A  long  fiber  cord  was 
first  made,  then  wound  with  downy  feathers,  ap- 
parently turkey-down,  until  the  result  was  a  fluffy 
rope,  like  marabou,  only  not  so  thick.  This  formed 
the  warp  of  the  robe.  The  weft  was  composed  of 
fiber  or  deerskin  cords,  without  feathers,  twined  in 
pairs,  the  rows  of  twining  being  perhaps  an  inch  or 
two  apart.  This  made  a  warm,  light,  strong  robe 
(fig.  6).  In  a  few  robes,  of  which  fragments  were 
found,  strips  of  furry  rabbit  skin  had  been  wound 
around  the  foundation  cords,  in  place  of  feathers. 
Pieces  of  what  seem  to  have  been  woven  fiber  robes 
without  the  addition  of  feathers  or  fur  were  also 
found. 

These  deerskin  robes  were  apparently  sometimes 
belted  about  the  person  with  a  fur  girdle,  the  ends 
of  which  were  perforated  and  provided  with  tying 
thongs  (fig.  n). 
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As  for  breech  clouts,  the  one  found  in  place  on  a 
dessicated  body  was  merely  a  bunch  of  long,  soft 
grass  tied  together  at  one  end.  It  had  been  fastened 
to  a  hank  of  five  or  six  cords  that  had  served  as  a 
belt,  knotted  in  the  rear,  and  finally  brought 
between  the  legs  and  tucked  over  the  belt  as  shown 
in  pi.  xxvi.  Before  this  find  was  made,  similarly 
tied  bunches  of  grass  had  been  observed  in  the 
rockshelters  without  their  use  being  recognized. 

One  semi-mummified  human  body  was  found 
still  wearing  tanned  deerskin  leggings  and  moc- 
casins; the  leggings  were  of  wrapped  type,  reminis- 
cent of  those  worn  by  the  women  of  some  pueblos 
today,  and  were  attached  to  the  moccasins,  which, 
although  patched  almost  beyond  recognition,  were 
soft  soled,  and  seemed  to  have  been  originally 
puckered  in  front  to  an  instep  piece,  somewhat  like 
the  present  northeastern  Algonquian  type  (pi. 
xxvn).  Small  fragments  of  deerskin  moccasins  were 
quite  common.  As  for  woman's  costume,  all  we 
know  is  that  a  mass  of  decayed  cordage  found 
around  the  legs  of  a  skeleton  may  have  been  the 
remains  of  a  garment  suggesting  the  Hawaiian 
grass  skirt. 

In  bad  weather,  thick,  clumsy  overshoes  woven 
of  grass  were  worn,  perhaps  over  the  deerskin 
moccasins;  fragments  of  these  were  fairly  common, 
and  one,  still  caked  with  the  mud  of  some  forgotten 
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Ozark  winter,  was  nearly  perfect  (pi.  xxviii,  b). 
It  had  a  bunch  of  loose  grass  for  an  insole,  matted 
and  flattened  by  use.  Sandals  also  were  much  used, 
probably  in  warm  weather,  woven  of  tough  native 
grass.  One  of  these,  found  entire,  tie-strings  and  all, 
exhibits  a  double  weave,  presenting  one  kind  of 
weaving  to  the  ground,  another  to  the  foot  of  the 
wearer  (pi.  xxviii,  a). 

Ornaments  were  not  abundant ;  but  a  few  bundles 
of  feathers  tied  with  string  may  have  been  kept  as 
adornment  for  the  hair.  White,  red  and  yellow 
mineral  paints,  and  a  small  skin  bag  of  powdered 
red  paint  with  a  wooden  applicator  were  found. 
The  only  pendants  are  those  of  mussel  shell, 
triangular  or  oval  in  shape,  with  a  perforation  near 
the  apex.  One  shows  an  engraved,  angular,  geo- 
metric pattern  (pi.  xxix,/).  Another  is  cruder 
(pi.  xxix,  e).  The  beads  most  abundantly  used  were 
made  from  small  round  seeds,  of  which  hundreds 
appeared  with  one  skeleton.  Some  tiny  seed  beads, 
of  the  Ozark  gromwell  with  their  original  fiber 
strings,  are  snow-white,  and  at  first  were  mistaken 
for  shell.  A  number  of  larger  beads  were  made  of 
shell  (pi.  xxix,  a,  b,  c),  some  from  the  columella  of  a 
species  of  conch  found  no  nearer  than  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico — the  only  objects  discovered  indicating 
direct  trade  or  communication  with  distant  regions. 
Fans  were  made  of  feathers,  strung  together  with 
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liber  cords  or  strips  of  quill,  but  no  feather  head- 
dresses were  encountered. 

The  finding  of  two  sharpened  splinters  of  cane, 
bound  together  (pi.  xxxv,  e),  that  could  hardly 
have  been  used  for  any  other  purpose,  suggests  that 
tattooing  was  practised. 

As  to  crafts,  the  Bluff-dwellers  worked  in  stone, 
bone,  shell,  wood,  cane,  fibers,  bark,  gourds  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  made  pottery. 

They  chipped  flint  into  form  by  the  time- 
honored  methods  of  percussion  and  pressure,  and 
we  found  the  hammerstones,  some  of  pitted  type, 
and  antler  cylinders  with  which  the  first  was  ac- 
complished. 

Besides  the  spear  or  dart  points  already  described, 
there  were  sharp  leaf-shape  blades  (pi.  xxiv,  g,  h) 
that  must  have  been  knives,  although  we  found  none 
hafted  as  such;  scrapers  of  several  types,  all  uniface 
— flat  on  one  side,  chipped  on  the  other  (pi.  xxiv, 
i,j),  doubtless  for  processing  skins  and  for  scraping 
wood,  were  also  found.  And  a  number  of  drills, 
some  shaped  for  hafting  (pi.  xxiv,  e),  others  ap- 
parently meant  to  hold  in  the  hand  (pi.  xxiv,/) 
were  recovered. 

Massive  stone  tools,  such  as  the  manos  (pi.  xxx, 
d,  e)  for  grinding  corn,  had  evidently  been  shaped 
by  pecking  and  rubbing  in  the  usual  manner. 

Bone  was  used  mainly  for  awls  and  bodkins  or 
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needles  but  one  blunt-ended  piece  of  antler  that 
may  have  been  a  flaker  for  finishing  flint  points  and 
blades,  and  another  that  seems  to  have  been  a 
shuttle  (fig.  14,  b)  were  found.  Still  another,  a 
broken  specimen  made  of  antler  must  have  been  a 
handle  for  something,  perhaps  a  beaver  tooth 
cutting  instrument.  Bones  for  awls  were  apparently 
first  split  and  then  chipped  into  approximate  form, 
then  scraped  and  ground  into  final  shape. 

The  use  of  shell  for  beads  and  pendants  has  been 
noted.  Whether  the  beads  had  been  acquired 
through  trade  or  not,  their  perforations  were 
doubtless  made  with  flint  drills.  The  pendants  were 
probably  shaped  by  grooving,  and  incising  must 
have  been  done  with  a  flint  point. 

Many  mussel  shells  found  in  the  shelters  showed 
traces  of  use  as  scrapers;  others  were  sharpened  for 
service  as  knives  (pi.  xxix,  d).  Some  large  ones  had 
the  hinges  and  outer  crust  ground  off  for  use  as 
receptacles,  the  smaller  ones,  similarly  worked, 
perhaps  were  spoons.  The  decorated  specimen  shown 
in  pi.  xxix,  g,  may  have  served  this  purpose — or  it 
may  have  been  an  unfinished  ornament. 

Of  course,  many  articles  made  of  wood  were, 
fortunately,  preserved  in  the  dry  rockshelters. 
Some  (fig.  13)  were  made  by  chopping  with  a  flint 
hatchet,  but  most  were  shaped  with  other  flint 
implements — knives,  serrated  saws,  scrapers  and 
11 
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drills,  and,  then,  ground  with  gritty  stones.  A 
beaver  tooth  set  in  a  wooden  handle  was  doubtless 
used  for  cutting  wood  (pi.  xxxi,  a).  Some  of  the 
wooden  objects,  atlatls,  foreshafts,  and  tool  handles, 
have  already  been  described,  but  here  the  objects 
shown  on  pi.  xxxn,  the  use  of  most  of  which  is, 
indeed,  problematical,  can  also  be  added. 

Fig.  14,  a  surely  seems  to  be  the  fragment  of  a 
wooden  shuttle.  Especially  puzzling  are  the  wooden 
hoop  (pi.  xxxi,  &),  the  object  with  two  large 
perforations  (pi.  xxxi,  c),  the  frazzle  heads  (pi. 
xxxiii)  and  the  sticks  and  strings  (pi.  xxxiv). 
Digging  sticks,  fire  drills  and  hearths,  crude  awls  or 
pegs  appeared  throughout  the  excavation,  but  no 
traces  of  wooden  bowls  or  spoons  were  found. 

Cane  was  used  mainly  as  basketry  material,  but 
a  number  of  other  things  made  from  it  were 
recovered,  the  most  important  of  which  were  atlatl 
dart  shafts.  There  were  also  skewers,  decorated  with 
incised  lines  (pi.  xxxvi,  a,  e),  tattooing  needles 
(pi.  xxxv,  e) ;  a  sewing  needle  probably  for  making 
the  sewn  rush  mats  still  used  as  roofing  by  various 
tribes.  There  are  also  in  the  collection  a  cane  whistle 
(pi.  xxxvi;  d),  part  of  a  cane  flute  (pi.  xxxv,  d),  a 
strip  and  a  stalk  of  unknown  use  showing  incised 
decoration  (pis.  xxxv,  b;  xxxvi,  b).  Also  puzzling 
are  a  decorated  tube  containing  sticks,  c,  and  a 
notched  cane  stalk,  a.,  both  on  pi.  xxxv. 
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Discussion  of  cane  leads  to  basketry,  which, 
among  the  Bluff-dwellers,  was  usually  made  of  cane 
splints.  Thanks  to  their  habit  of  lining  storage  pits 
with  old  baskets,  especially  fragments  of  them,  a 
variety  of  specimens  were  gathered.  These  were 
constructed  chiefly  of  thin  splints  peeled  from  the 
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FIG.  15.  BASKETRY  DESIGNS. 

a.  Indian  Bluff.  (Cat.  11/6589).  Greater  dimensions,  7V4  in. 

b.  Indian  Bluff.  (Cat.  11/6585).  Greater  dimensions,  63/8  in. 


rind  of  the  wild  cane,  and  made,  usually  in  twilled, 
but  sometimes  in  plain  checker  weave.  A  stalk  of 
split  cane  prepared  for  peeling  is  shown  in  pi.  xxxvi, 
c.  A  few  basketry  pieces  have  intricate  woven 
patterns  similar  to  those  still  seen  among  the 
Chitimacha  Indians  of  Louisiana.  Examples  of  some 
11* 
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of  these  are  shown  on  pi.  xxxvn  and  fig.  15.  Black 
and  red  dyes  were  occasionally,  but  not  commonly, 
used  in  basketry. 

A  type  of  coarse  basketry  was  made  from  the 
split  cane  cores  from  which  the  splints  of  rind  for 
making  the  fine  baskets  had  been  peeled,  and, 
occasionally,  narrow  wooden  splints — split  shoots 
resembling  willow — took  the  place  of  cane  splints. 

Four  principal  types  of  cane  baskets  were 
observed:  The  flat,  dish-like  form;  a  similar  one  but 
with  an  open  weave  at  the  bottom  for  use  as  a  meal 
sieve  (pi.  xxxviii,  b) ;  the  deep  basket  varying  in 
size  from  a  small  specimen  (pi.  xxxix,  a),  holding 
about  a  cupful,  to  large  pack  baskets,  some  having 
cord  handle  and  capacities  of  a  bushel  or  more, 
pi.  XL ;  and  the  oblong  shape,  with  a  diagonal  twilled 
weave  (pi.  xxxviii,  a). 

Made  also  with  basketry  techniques,  is  the  typical 
cradle  board,  or  baby  carrier,  of  which  one  nearly 
complete  and  two  fragmentary  specimens,  were 
found.  This  was  made  by  bending  a  cane  to  form  a 
kind  of  truncated,  triangular  frame  about  2%  ft. 
long,  and  tying  the  ends  together;  this  was  then 
covered  on  both  sides  with  a  webbing  of  split  cane, 
made  in  the  open  cross  warp  weave,  much  like  a 
modern  chair  seat.  Near  the  larger  end  two  little 
arms  in  the  same  weave  were  made  to  support  the 
hood,  intended  to  shade  and  protect  the  infant's 
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head  and  face.  This  hood  was  made  also  of  basketry, 
but  in  the  more  ordinary  twilled  weave,  and  is  not 
shown  in  the  illustration  (pi.  iv). 

On  this  cradle  were  found  a  few  bones  of  a  very 
young  infant,  imbedded  in  the  draggled  small 
feathers  and  vegetal  material  which  had  composed 
its  bed.  The  cords  used  in  binding  the  baby  to  its 
cradle  were  attached  to  the  cross-sticks  seen  in  the 
illustration,  but  were  so  badly  cut  by  rats  that  they 
could  not  be  preserved  in  place. 

In  point  of  numbers,  coiled  basketry  came  next  to 
the  twilled  and  checker  weave  made  of  cane.  These 
coiled  baskets  were  all  bowl-shaped  and  sometimes 
large,  but  without  decoration  of  any  kind.  One 
complete  example  was  found  (pi.  x,  b).  The 
foundation  is  made  of  slender  wooden  rods  re- 
sembling willow  shoots  (pi.  xli,  b),  while  the 
stitching  seems  to  be  of  bark  thongs.  Still  another 
type  of  basketry  was  woven  entirely  of  split  shoots 
resembling  willow  in  the  form  of  oval  trays,  and 
suggesting  a  type  of  wicker  baskets  still  seen  in 
some  southwestern  pueblos. 

At  first  the  cane  twilled,  coiled,  and  wicker  types 
of  basketry  were  attributed  to  different  peoples,  but 
when  examples  of  all  of  these  varieties  were  found 
used  as  a  lining  of  the  same  storage  pit,  it  seemed 
incontrovertible  that  all  these  forms  were  made  by 
the  same  people  and  at  the  same  general  time. 
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A  fragment  of  a  basketry  water  bottle  lined  with 
pitch  was  also  found,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  the 
weave  resembles  the  twined  weave  of  the  present 
Paiute  water  bottles  rather  than  the  coiled  type  of 


FIG.  16.  ELM  BARK  CONTAINER.  BUSHWHACK. 
(Cat.  11/6141).  Height,  37/8  in. 


other  tribes — Apache,  for  example.  Bucket-shape 
vessels  of  elm  bark,  shaped  and  sewed  somewhat 
like  the  birchbark  nagon  familiar  as  a  modern  Indian 
maple  sugar  receptacle  in  the  Great  Lakes  region, 
may  have  been  used  to  carry  water.  Of  these,  one 
small  specimen  was  recovered  nearly  entire  (fig.  16). 
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The  finding  of  a  piece  of  a  woven  bag  with  pitch 
on  the  inside  suggests  that  these,  too,  may  have  been 
used  sometimes  as  water  bottles;  and  woven  bags 
without  pitch  undoubtedly  served  many  other 
domestic  purposes.  Although  materials  range  from 
grass  to  bark,  fiber  and  wild  hemp  or  combinations 
of  these,  with  only  two  exceptions  the  technique  is 
the  simple  twined  weave  seen  in  the  plainest  of 
woven  bags  still  made  by  the  central  and  northern 
Algonquian  and  the  southern  Siouan  tribes.  These 
are  rectangular  and  flat,  as  are  most  of  the  ancient 
bags ;  but  some  of  the  latter  are  long  and  wallet-like 
(pi.  xlii,  a) ;  others  are  of  cylindrical  form.  A 
conical  bag  of  openwork  twining,  provided  with  a 
cord  handle  and  nearly  complete,  was  also  recovered 
(pi.  xliii,  a). 

One  exception  to  the  prevailing  twined  type  of 
weaving  is  a  coil  without  foundation  (pi.  xviii),  a 
widespread  but  little  used  technique.  It  may  be 
truthfully  said  that,  with  this  exception  and  some 
of  the  rush  matting  (pi.  xliv,  b),  all  of  the  true 
textiles  found  are  of  twined  type.  Quite  unusual  is 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  warp  strands  were  braided, 
not  twisted. 

The  bags  were  evidently  used  for  the  storage  of 
seeds,  medicines,  and  miscellaneous  effects.  Most  of 
them  are  fragmentary  or  have  been  badly  damaged 
by  rats,  but  a  few  entire  examples  were  recovered. 
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Some  had  been  damaged  in  Bluff-dweller  days,  and 
had  been  repaired  with  pieces  of  deerskin  neatly 
stitched  to  the  fabric.  In  seed  capacity  the  bags 
ranged  from  a  pint  to  about  a  bushel.  Bags  for 
temporary  use  were  sometimes  quickly  and  loosely 
woven  of  grass  (pi.  xliii,  b). 

Among  the  artifacts  most  commonly  found  were 
pieces  of  native  cordage,  ranging  from  thread  to 
rope  and  illustrating  the  use  of  Indian  hemp,  grass 
and  various  bark  fibers,  especially  juniper.  With 
these  objects  should  be  included  thongs  of  leather- 
wood  and  perhaps  of  other  barks,  and  of  rawhide 
and  dressed  deerskin.  Some  of  the  cordage  is 
braided,  but  most  is  twisted  like  the  usual  modern 
string  and  rope,  and  is  mainly  two  strand,  some- 
times four,  but  rarely  more.  Some  of  these  textile 
and  cordage  types  have  been  reported  by  Bushnell1. 

Gilmore's  report  gives  us  the  names  of  the 
materials  used  for  textiles  and  cordage.  Grass  was 
one  of  the  favorites,  especially  big  blue  stem  (Andro- 
poponfurcatus  muhl.).  Temporary  ropes  for  binding 
and  carrying  bundles  were  twisted  from  its  ripened 
blades ;  from  which  rope  the  Bluff-dwellers  also  made 
large  bags  for  carrying  home  garden  produce  and  the 
like.  It  was  also  used  to  make  sandals  for  warm 
weather  and  overshoes  for  cold  and  rainy  days;  also, 
as  before  noted,  for  breech-clouts. 

1  Bushnell,  19 15. 
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Mats  and  some  bags  were  woven  from  bulrushes 
(Scirpus  validus  vahl)  and  strips  of  leatherwood 
(Dirca  palustris  l.)  bark  served  to  tie  up  bundles 
and  as  handles  for  baskets  and  other  similar  uses. 

Valued  for  cordage  and  textiles  were  the  fibers  of 
Indian  hemp,  (Apocynum  cannabinum  L.)  and  when 
coarser  fibers  were  needed,  those  of  a  local  species 
of  yucca  were  used,  or  the  bast  fibers  of  the  bass- 
wood,  (Tilia  americana  l.). 

The  small  arrow  cane  (Arundinaria  tecta  (walt.) 
muhl.)  served  not  only  as  basket  material,  but  as 
has  been  told,  as  shafts  for  atlatl  darts  and  other 
purposes.  Elm  bark  was  used  for  buckets  (fig.  16) 
and  other  containers,  much  as  northern  tribes  used 
birch  bark.  Bowls  were  often  made  from  land  turtle 
carapaces,  with  edges  neatly  trimmed. 

The  beautiful  pearly  white  beads,  usually  found 
with  burials,  were  made  from  the  seeds  of  the  Ozark 
gromwell  (Onosmodium  subsetosum  mack.  &bush), 
a  member  of  the  Borage  family,  which  grows  on  the 
prairies.  Its  seeds  are  nutlets  of  oval  form,  about 
1/10  in.  in  length,  and  are  hard,  white  and  lustrous. 
All  the  Bluff-dweller  had  to  do  was  to  grind  off  the 
ends  with  a  gritty  stone,  and  he  had  a  lovely  bead. 

Rushes,  such  as  horsetail,  (Equisetum  pratense 
ehrb.)  and  other  similar  species  were  quite  abundant 
in  shelters — probably  used,  when  dry,  for  scouring 
and  polishing  as  other  tribes  still  employ  them. 
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During  the  early  part  of  the  explorations  it  was 
believed  that  the  Bluff-dwellers  had  used  no 
pottery,  for  some  shelters  showing  long  habitation 
yielded  little  or  none  of  it,  and  the  few  fragments 
found  appeared  on  or  near  the  surface.  But  from 
the  occasional  association  of  typical  Bluff-dweller 
artifacts,  with  a  certain  type  of  ceramic  ware,  it  was 
finally  decided  that  they  made  and  used  such 
pottery,  probably  engaging  in  the  craft  toward  the 
end  of  their  stay  in  the  Ozark  area.  By  observing 
the  class  of  pottery  associated  with  their  remains 
it  was  finally  determined  that  it  was  typically  sand- 
or  crushed  stone-tempered,  undecorated,  usually 
dark  in  color,  frequently  quite  thick  and  hard,  and 
that  the  vessels  were  generally  flat  bottomed;  a 
type  that  suggests  somewhat  the  coarser  variety  of 
pottery  found  in  the  Caddo  region  of  southwestern 
Arkansas,  lacking  its  decoration,  however.  Some 
of  the  pottery  found  on  the  surface — a  shell- 
tempered,  decorated  variety — was  undoubtedly  the 
product  of  a  different  and  later  people.  That  the 
Bluff-dwellers  actually  made  pottery  in  the  shelters 
is  shown  by  the  finding  of  sherds  that  were  not 
fired,  only  sun  dried. 

Articles  which  might  be  considered  as  ceremonial 
were  few,  indeed.  A  stick  painted  red  from  Allred 
shelter  and  the  remains  of  a  medicine  bag,  or 
sacred  bundle,  from  Spots,  found  where  a  burial 
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had  evidently  lain,  were  all  which  might,  without 
equivocation,  be  so  classified.  This  latter  consisted 
of  a  woven  hemp  bag  in  poor  condition,  containing 
articles  used  probably  as  charms,  including  two 
beaver  teeth — one  wrapped  with  deerskin  at  the 
base,  the  beak  of  a  bird,  other  bird  bones,  some 
worked  pieces  of  calcite,  and  other  stones  (pi.  xlv). 

Other  possibilities  for  ceremonial  or  fetish  use  are 
the  queer  things  we  named  frazzle-heads  found  in 
many  of  the  Bluff-dweller  shelters,  but  which,  as 
far  as  the  writer  knows,  have  not  been  reported 
elsewhere.  They  are  simply  round  sticks  about  5  in. 
long  with  the  fibers  on  one  or  both  ends  frazzled 
into  brush-like  form  (pi.  xxxiii)  yet  showing  no 
sign  of  use. 

Also  puzzling  as  to  their  original  use  are  numerous 
small,  short  sticks,  sometimes  several  grouped 
together,  with  a  piece  of  grass  or  of  native  string 
attached  (pi.  xxxiv,  a,  b). 

Ceremonial  smoking  pipes  are  common  among 
most  Indian  groups,  but  only  one  was  actually 
found — and  that  crude  and  fragmented  (pi.  xxx,  b). 
Two  of  tubular  form  had  been  obtained  in  the  region 
by  local  collectors. 

The  only  examples  of  musical  instruments  found 
in  any  of  the  shelters  were  a  crude  cane  whistle 
(pi.  xxxvi,  d)  and  part  of  a  flute  (pi.  xxxv,  d). 

Burial  customs  among  the  Bluff-dwellers  ran  to 
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a  simple  pattern.  A  hole,  much  like  a  storage  pit  was 
dug  in  any  available  area.  It  was  lined  with  grass, 
on  which  was  spread  a  deerskin  robe,  a  feather  robe, 
or  a  plain  fiber  robe — sometimes  all  three — then  the 
corpse  was  laid  on  its  side  with  knees  drawn  up  and 
arms  flexed.  A  covering  of  pieces  of  old  bags,  mats, 
or  grass  was  sometimes  laid  over  the  body.  Next 
came  a  layer  of  poles  and  sticks,  largely  of  juniper; 
then  dust,  ashes,  and  small  rock  fragments,  and, 
finally,  in  most  cases,  large  pieces  of  rock.  Double 
and  triple  burials  were  made  at  times,  and  oc- 
casionally the  funerary  deposits  were  those  of 
partially  cremated  remains.  In  dry  spots,  the 
remains  were  mummy-like,  much  of  dried  tissue 
and  portions  of  clothing  being  preserved ;  but  often 
cave  rats  had  picked  the  bones  clean,  or  had  even 
consumed  many  of  them  outright. 

However,  variation  in  this  mode  of  burial  was 
observed,  especially  in  the  case  of  children.  The 
gnawed  bones  of  an  infant  were  found  amidst  the 
draggled  feathers  and  vegetal  down  of  its  bed  on 
its  cane  cradle  board;  another  had  been  wrapped 
in  shredded  bark  and  laid  on  some  pieces  of  old 
baskets,  then  covered  with  its  cradle  (pi.  xlvii). 
A  third  infant,  with  an  artificially  flattened  frontalis, 
had  been  wrapped  with  long  grass,  tied  into  a 
bundle  with  pliable  willow-like  shoots;  and  a  fourth 
had  been  placed  in  a  large  woven  bag  and  packed 
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with  grass,  which  showed  evidence  of  contact  with 
fire.  No  attempts  had  been  made  to  orient  the 
bodies,  the  only  uniformity  being  that  all  were 
flexed  and  lying  on  their  sides,  except  that  of  the 
baby  on  the  cradle-board. 


BLUFF-DWELLER  CONCLUSIONS 

Reviewing  Bluff-dweller  culture  generally,  the 
manufacture  of  cane  basketry  appears  as  the  one 
outstanding  trait  common  to  the  southeastern  part 
of  the  United  States  as  far  west  as  Louisiana,  where 
the  Chitimacha  are  masters  of  the  art.  Some  Bluff- 
dweller  wicker  baskets  suggest  those  of  the  Hopis, 
and  coiled  baskets  with  a  rod  foundation  are  widely 
distributed  through  the  Southwest  and  California, 
while  bark  buckets  are  a  wide-spread  northern 
product.  In  weaving  blankets  constructed  of  cords 
wrapped  with  turkey-down,  the  ancient  Pueblos 
were  expert,  but  actual  specimens  have  been  found 
as  far  east  as  the  Kentucky-Tennessee  mountain 
region;  and  some  eastern  tribes  still  remember  that 
their  ancestors  had  made  them.  Robes  woven  of 
cords  wrapped  with  rabbit-skin  strips  or  simply  of 
the  twisted  strips  with  twined  wefts  of  cord,  seem 
to  have  originated  even  earlier — in  Basketmaker 
days — and  spread  over  a  wide  area,  In  Nevada,  for 
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instance,  the  writer  found  them  being  made  and 
used  in  1923. 

The  textile  technique  that  seems  to  have  the 
widest  distribution  is  the  "coil  without  foun- 
dation". It  is  represented  here  by  a  small  bag  found 
in  the  Allred  Bluff  shelter.  This  type  of  weaving  is 
used  by  Athapascan  tribes  in  the  sub-arctic  regions 
of  northwestern  North  America  and  by  the  Indians 
of  Tierra  del  Fuego  in  the  southern  tip  of  South 
America! 

Regarding  the  hafted  chipped  stone  hatchet,  the 
writer  knows  of  no  other  examples  with  the  original 
wooden  hafting,  although  this  type  of  chipped 
blade  is  widely  distributed.  The  shell  hoe  with  its 
wooden  handle  seems  also  to  be  unique. 

As  for  the  atlatl  or  spear  thrower,  the  only 
example  of  this  type  known  to  the  writer  came  from 
the  temple  of  Huitzilipochtli  and  Tlaloc  in  Mexico 
City  I1  Other  types  are  known  from  Mexico  and  our 
own  Southwest,  including  Nevada;  while  Cushing 
found  one  as  far  east  as  Key  Marco,  Florida.2  Of 
course  the  darts  or  short  spears,  or  fragments  of 
them,  made  of  wood  or  cane,  are  found  wherever 
deposits  are  dry  enough  to  preserve  them,  and 
predate  the  introduction  of  the  bow  and  arrow, 
which,   in   the    Southwest,   seems   to   have   been 

1  Gamio,  1921. 

2  Cushing,  1897.  PL  XXXII. 
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between  400  and  500  A.D.  The  use  of  hard  wood 
foreshafts  to  carry  the  stone  points  seems  to  have 
been  quite  general,  regardless  of  the  material  of  the 
main  shaft. 

Although  we  found  a  number  of  broken  dart 
shafts  of  wood  and  cane,  we  do  not  know  definitely 
whether  or  not  the  Bluff-dwellers  feathered  their 
atlatl  darts,  although  many  ancient  peoples,  from 
the  early  cave-dwellers  of  Nevada  and  the  South- 
west at  least  as  far  south  as  southern  Mexico,  did 
this. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that  when  the  first 
whites  arrived  in  North  America  the  atlatl  had  been 
entirely  supplanted  by  the  more  efficient  bow  and 
arrow,  except  among  the  Eskimo,  some  tribes  of 
Mexico  and  some  Indians  of  the  islands  off  the 
California  coast.  Strangely  enough  the  Tarascan 
Indians  of  the  Mexican  State  of  Michoacan  still 
retain  it — but  only  for  hunting  ducks! 

The  Bluff-dweller  culture  as  a  whole  resembles  in 
a  general  way  Basketmaker  III  culture  as  evidenced 
in  the  dry  caves  of  the  Southwest,  before  these 
people  adopted  the  bow  and  arrow.  Of  course,  the 
Basketmakers  made  more  pottery,  used  a  more 
advanced  form  of  axe,  and  constructed  no  cane 
baskets;  but  in  agriculture,  weaving  and  some 
other  material  culture  aspects  there  are  certain 
resemblances. 
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Probably  our  latest  Bluff-dwellers,  then,  date 
from  500  to  600  A.D.  Carbon  14  tests  can  probably 
help  establish  more  accurate  dating,  especially  for 
earlier  deposits.  Some  of  the  rockshelters  had  been 
occupied  for  a  long,  long  time. 

What  became  of  these  Bluff-dwellers  ?  The  only 
hint  lies  in  the  type  of  the  pottery  of  which  they 
seem  to  have  made  a  little — and  which  resembles 
that  of  the  Caddoan  mound  builders  farther  south 
in  Arkansas;  also  some  of  the  dart  points  are 
similar.  Perhaps  the  Bluff-dwellers  were  the 
ancestors  of  the  Caddoans — or  became  amalgamated 
with  them. 

The  Bluff-dwellers  did  not  live  entirely  in  rock- 
shelters,  for  at  least  two  sites  were  located — one  on 
the  banks  of  Cowskin  River  below  Nail,  and  one  on 
White  River  near  Beaver,  where  the  series  of  stone 
artifacts  was  typical.  There  being  no  rockshelters 
near,  the  people  must  have  constructed  dwellings 
of  some  sort.  However,  while  spear  heads  of  Bluff- 
dweller  types  are  quite  common  all  along  the  rivers 
of  their  ancient  territory,  village  sites  showing 
complete  series  of  their  characteristic  stone  imple- 
ments are  rare. 

In  continuing  explorations  to  determine  the 
geographical  distribution  of  Bluff-dweller  culture, 
a  rockshelter  on  Kings  River  was  examined,  and 
a  few  tests  near  Nail,  in  Newton  County,  Arkansas, 
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were  made.  In  both  of  these  regions  distinct  evidences 
of  typical  Bluff-dwellers  were  found,  but  near  the 
junction  of  White  and  Buffalo  rivers,  somewhat 
farther  east,  few  traces  of  these  people  were  seen. 
This  is,  then,  probably  near  the  eastern  boundary 
of  their  occupational  area. 

It  can  be  said  with  some  degree  of  probability  that 
the  Ozark  Bluff-dwellers  occupied  a  territory 
reaching  from  the  edge  of  the  Oklahoma  prairies 
eastward  at  least  to  about  the  mouth  of  Buffalo 
River,  a  distance  of  some  175  miles.  The  writer 
believes  that  their  extension  toward  the  south  can 
be  looked  for  at  least  to  the  Arkansas  River,  and 
some  of  Fowke's  finds  in  central  Missouri  are 
distinctly  Bluff-dweller  in  appearance.  Probably 
their  territory  was  roughly  150  to  175  miles  in  each 
direction. 

POST  BLUFF-DWELLER  CULTURE 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  during  the 
work  in  the  White  River  rockshelters  we  noticed 
that  there  occasionally  appeared,  near  the  surface 
of  the  deposits,  articles  of  types  never  present  in  the 
lower  levels.  These  were,  especially,  fragments  of 
cane  arrows,  and  tiny  arrowpoints  of  flinty  material 
(pi.  xlvi),  but  also  arrowpoints  of  antler,  grooved 
maul  heads  of  stone  and  in  one  instance  a  pecked 
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and  ground  celt.  At  first  it  was  thought  that  all  the 
pottery  belonged  to  the  same  category,  but  this 
judgment  was  later  revised  when  it  was  found  that 
shell-tempered  pottery  only  appeared  near  the 
surface,  with  typically  sand-tempered  occasionally 
at  deeper  levels. 

When  work  on  Cowskin  River  and  its  tributaries 
in  southwestern  Missouri  was  begun  this  surface 
material  was  much  more  abundant,  and  in  two  cases 
distinct  layers  containing  it  were  found  in  rock- 
shelters  superposed  on  typical  Bluff-dweller  deposits. 
From  the  contents  of  these  layers  we  were  able  to 
identify  the  articles  mentioned,  found  near  the 
surface  in  the  White  River  stations,  as  belonging  to 
a  culture  distinct  from,  and  subsequent  to,  that  of 
the  Bluff-dwellers,  and  were  able,  additionally,  to 
add  certain  objects  to  the  list  of  articles  typical  of  it. 
These  were  neatly  made  duck-bill  or  snub  nose 
scrapers,  usually  curved,  the  unchipped  side  being 
concave;  double  pointed  flint  knives  with  sharply 
beveled  edges  (pi.  xlvi,  d,f.)  and  grooved  arrow- 
shaft  smoothers  of  sandstone  (pi.  xlvi,  e).  It  was 
found  that  the  pottery  was  not  only  shell-tempered, 
but  that  the  vessels  were  globular  in  form,  with 
flaring  rims,  and  were  decorated  with  angular 
incised  designs.  Some  pieces  were  provided  with 
flat,  strap-like  handles. 

At   the   Elk    Spring   rockshelter   fragments   of 
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coarse,  sand-tempered,  undecorated  vessels  that 
were  often  flat-bottomed,  a  class  associated  with 
the  Bluff-dweller  deposits,  were  found;  while 
directly  above,  in  a  distinct  surface  layer,  appeared 
typical  shell-tempered  pottery.  It  was  also  noted 
that  stone  mortars  with  cup-shape  grinding  cavities 
— not  metates — and  circular  flat  stones,  evidently 
used  for  both  grinding  and  hammering,  were 
associated  with  these  upper  deposits. 

Apparently  the  Post  Bluff-dweller  people  used 
more  deerskin  than  had  their  predecessors,  for  the 
scraps  and  fragments  were  much  more  numerous. 
That  they  had  killed  more  game  in  a  given  time  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  bones  of  food-animals 
were  much  more  numerous  in  proportion  to  the 
bulk  of  the  deposit,  especially  those  of  large  animals, 
such  as  elk  and  bison.  The  bow  and  arrow  was  much 
more  efficient  than  the  darts  and  spear-throwers  of 
the  Bluff-dwellers. 

Fiber  strings  were  about  the  same  in  type  and 
quantity  in  both  deposits.  The  coiled  basket  with 
a  foundation  of  grass  was  distinctly  a  Post  Bluff- 
dweller  concept  as  compared  with  the  wooden  rod 
coils  used  by  the  Bluff-dwellers.  Corncobs  from  the 
surface  areas  averaged  considerably  longer  than 
those  from  the  deeper  ones  of  the  Bluff-dwellers. 
And  one  piece  of  a  large,  strong  bow,  as  well  as  a 
toy  bow,  were  found  in  the  upper  deposit. 
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Several  months  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Ozark 
work  the  writer  while  visiting  White  Cloud,  in 
northeast  Kansas,  met  Mr.  Edward  Park,  a  local 
amateur  archeologist,  who  remarked  that  he  had 
found  three  different  cultures  in  his  locality,  of 
which  the  one  he  considered  the  latest,  was  almost 
identical  with  our  Post  Bluff-dweller  phase,  except 
for  the  presence,  in  his  series,  of  disc  pipes,  small 
L-shape  pipes  of  red  stone,  and  grooved  stone  axes. 

Mr.  Park's  discoveries  were  valuable  in  two 
ways:  first,  because  he  has  added  these  pipes  and 
axes  to  our  list  of  Post  Bluff-dweller  artifacts,  and, 
second,  because  he  increased  our  knowledge  of  the 
distribution  of  this  ancient  people. 

It  seems  quite  probable  that  they  were  Siouan, 
perhaps  Kansa  or  Osage  (who  are  closely  related), 
this  view  being  based  on  the  following  arguments : 

In  the  western  Ozark  rockshelters  the  culture  is 
that  of  a  people  who  were,  apparently,  the  last  to 
occupy  the  region.  Now,  the  Osage  were  found  to  be 
in  possession  of  this  district  by  the  first  whites  to 
visit  it,  and  therefore  were  the  last  representatives 
of  an  aboriginal  culture.  Hence,  the  Osage  and  the 
Post  Bluff-dweller  culture  should  be  identical. 

This  argument  would  be  conclusive  if  it  were  not 
for  the  fact  that  while  the  Post  Bluff-dweller 
culture  is  the  latest  in  the  rockshelters,  it  may  not 
have  been  the  latest  in  the  region.  The  Osage  may 
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have  come  in  after  the  Post  Bluff-dweller  people  had 
vanished,  and,  then,  claimed  the  region  without 
occupying  the  shelters. 

However,  there  are  additional  reasons  for  believing 
the  Post  Bluff-dwellers  to  be  Siouan,  probably 
Osage.  Mr.  Park  has  shown  the  disk  pipe  to  be 
associated  with  this  culture.  The  disk  pipe  has  been 
found  in  undoubted  old  Osage  and  Kansa  sacred 
bundles,  and  its  distribution  in  Wisconsin  is  said  to 
correspond  with  that  of  the  Siouan  Winnebago.  So 
we  may  argue  that  if  the  disk  pipe  is  Siouan,  and  if 
it  belongs  with  the  Post  Bluff-dweller  culture,  then 
that  culture  is  Siouan. 

Another  argument  helping  to  identify  this  culture 
as  Siouan  is  the  use  of  the  round,  flat,  circular 
combined  hammer  and  grinding  stone.  This  was 
still  used,  in  the  early  1900's  by  the  Osage,  Kansa, 
Iowa  and  Oto — all  Siouan  people.  This,  of  course, 
is  not  conclusive,  but  it  serves  to  strengthen  our 
theory.  If  Mr.  Park's  '  'latest' '  culture  is  not  Osage, 
it  may  still  be  Siouan,  perhaps  Kansa. 

PRE-BLUFF-DWELLER  PEOPLE 

Having  discussed  their  successors  briefly,  the 
question  arises  as  to  who,  if  anyone,  preceded  the 
Bluff-dwellers  in  the  occupation  of  the  Ozark 
country  ?  The  only  indication  found  by  us  that  there 
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may  have  been  an  earlier  people  was  the  discovery, 
lying  on  the  surface  of  the  gravels  forming  the  bed 
of  Clifty  Creek,  in  Carroll  and  Benton  Counties, 
Arkansas,  of  a  number  of  artifically  shaped  flints, 
all  more  or  less  water-worn.  Some  might  have  been 
the  rejects  of  a  relatively  modern  Indian  flint- 
chipper,  but  others  seemed  to  be  completed  im- 
plements of  crude  and  early  types  suggesting  certain 
European  paleolothic  forms.  An  implement  of  the 
latter  type  was  also  picked  up  in  the  bed  of  Spider 
Creek,  near  Busch,  in  Carroll  County.  Such  objects 
are  interesting  and  suggestive,  but  prove  nothing 
unless  found  in  association  with  deposits,  the 
antiquity  of  which  can  be  established. 
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PLATE  III 


—Burial! 
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SALTS  BLUFF  ROCKSHELTER,  No.  1 
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PLATE  IV 


BABY  CARRIER  OF  CANE.  SALTS  BLUFF. 

(Cat.  n/5775)-  Length,  26V2  in. 
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PLATE  V 


. 


STONE  CELT.  ORIGINAL  HAFTING.  BUFFALO  RIVER. 

(Cat.  10/4996).  Length,  19  in. 


MUSSEL    SHELL    BLADE    HOE.    ORIGINAL    HAFTING.    SALTS    BLUFF. 

(Cat.  11/2924).  Length,  17  in. 
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PLATE  VI 
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PLATE  IX 
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INDIAN   BLUFF   ROCKSHELTER. 

Plan  of  South  Section. 
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PLATE  X 


a 


PIT  2,  INDIAN  BLUFF  ROCKSHELTER. 

a.  Basketry  lining. 

b.  Coiled  basket  below  lining. 
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PLATE  XI 


Scale  of  feet 


BUSHWHACK  BLUFF  ROCKSHELTER. 

East  Section. 
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PLATE  XIII 
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BURIAL  PIT  No.  17.  BUSHWHACK  BLUFF  ROCKSHELTER. 
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PLATE  XIV 


Wall  painting 
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ALLRED  BLUFF  ROCKSHELTER. 
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PLATE  XV 


a.  WOODEN  ATLATL.  ALLRED. 

(Cat.  1 1/7326).  Length,  20  in. 


b.  HAFTED  STONE  AXE.  ALLRED 

(Cat.  11/7235).  Length,  14V2  in. 
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PLATE  XVI 
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BURIALS,  PIT  No.  8.  ALLRED  BLUFF  ROCKSHELTER. 
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PLATE  XVIII 


WOVEN   BAG.  ALLRED. 
(Cat.  11/7318).  Height,  31/,  in. 
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PLATE  XIX 


ALUM  CAVE  ROCKSHELTER. 
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PLATE  XXI 


BONEBRAKE  ROCKSHELTER. 
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PLATE  XXIII 


a.  TYPICAL  BLUFF-DWELLER  METATE. 


b.  FISH  OR  RABBIT  NET.  ALLRED. 

(Cat.  11/7356).  Length,  as  pictured,  7  in. 


PLATE  XXIV 

a.  DART  POINT.  BUSHWHACK. 

(Cat.  11/6165).  Length,   i7/8  in. 

b.  DART  POINT.  ELK  SPRING. 

(Cat.  11/8997).  Length,   1V4  in. 

c.  DART  POINT.  CAMPSITE  NEAR  LARUE. 

(Cat.  11/5627).  Length,   2V2  in. 

d.  DART  POINT.  BRECKENRIDGE. 

(Cat.  11/5952).  Length,  2T/2  in. 

e.  DRILL  POINT.  BONEBRAKE. 

(Cat.  11/8861).   Length,   i3/4  in. 

/.  HAND  DRILL.  ELK  SPRING. 

(Cat.  11/8897).  Length,   i3/4  in. 

g.  KNIFE.  KINGS  RIVER  BOTTOM. 

(Cat.  11/8558).  Length,   3  in. 

h.  KNIFE.  KINGS  RIVER  BOTTOM. 

(Cat.  11/8558).  Length,  3yg  in. 

i.  SIDE  SCRAPER.  BUSHWHACK. 
(Cat,  11/6269).  Length,  21/2  in. 

;.  ROUND  SCRAPER.  BUSHWHACK. 

(Cat.  11/6269).  Length,   i3/4  in. 
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PLATE  XXIV 


PLATE  XXV 
FORESHAFTS  FOR  ATLATL  DARTS 

a.  BUSHWHACK.  (Cat.  11/6164).  Length,  66/s  in. 

b.  ELK  SPRING.  (Cat.  11/8958).  Length,  7V4  in. 

c.  BUSHWHACK.  (Cat.  11/6138).  Length,  85/8  in. 
d.  WHITE  BLUFF.  (Cat.  12/191).  Length    77/8  in. 
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PLATE  XXV 
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PLATE  XXVI 


GRASS  BREECHCLOTH.  BONEBRAKE. 

(Cat.  11/8937),  and  method  of  adjustment. 
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PLATE  XXVII 


MOCCASIN  WITH  ATTACHED  LEGGING  OF  DEERSKIN.  BUSHWHACK. 

(Cat.  11/6125).  Length  of  Moccasin,  9V2  in- 
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PLATE  XXVIII 


a 


a.  WOVEN  SANDAL.  ELK  SPRING. 

(Cat.  11/8998).  Length,  10  in. 

b.  OVERSHOE.  INDIAN  BLUFF. 

(Cat.  11/6601).  Length,  12V4  in. 
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PLATE  XXIX 


a.  b.  c.  SHELL  BEADS.  SALTS  BLUFF. 
(Cat.  11/5779;  ii/578o;  11/5743).  Longest,  V4  in. 

d.  SHELL  KNIFE.  BRECKENRIDGE. 

(Cat.  11/5942).  Length,  21/sin. 

e.  SHELL  PENDANT.  BRECKENRIDGE. 
Cat.  11/5888).  Height,  1V2  in. 

/.  SHELL  PENDANT.  BLOWING  SPRING. 
(Cat.  11/5845).  Width,  2  in. 

g.  SHELL  SPOON  (?).  BARNARD  COLL. 

(Cat.  10/6737).  Length,  25/8  in. 
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PLATE  XXX 


a.   ROUNDED  AND  GROOVED  SANDSTONE.  BRECKENRIDGE. 

(Cat.  11/5943).  Length,  i3/s  in. 

b.  STONE  PIPE  FRAGMENT.  BRECKENRIDGE. 

(Cat.  11/5950).  Greatest  width,  2V2  in. 

c.  PAINT-STONE.  BUSHWHACK. 

(Cat.  11/6251).  Length,  i3/8  in. 

d.e.  MANOS.  ALLRED. 

(Cat.  11/7278).  Length  of  each,  4V4  in. 
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PLATE  XXXI 


rM^&L 


C 


a.  BEAVER  TOOTH  TOOL  IN  WOODEN  HANDLE.  BARNARD  COLL. 

(Present  whereabouts  unknown). 

b.  WOODEN  HOOP.  BRECKENRIDGE. 

(Cat.  11/5899).  Diam.,  25/s  in. 
c.  PERFORATED  WOODEN  OBJECT.  BONEBRAKE. 

(Cat.  11/8894).  Length,  63/4  in. 
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PLATE  XXXII 

a.  STICK  WITH  FEATHER  ATTACHED.  BONEBRAKE. 
(Cat.  11/8945).  Length,  io1/2  in. 

b.  POINTED  WOODEN  IMPLEMENT.  SALTS  BLUFF. 

(Cat.  11/5800).  Length,  87s  in. 

c    STICK  SHOWING  CUTTING  WITH  STONE  TOOL.  BUSHWHACK. 
(Cat.  n/6157).  Length,  674  in. 

d.  WOODEN  OBJECT.  SALTS  BLUFF. 

(Cat.  1 1/579 1).  Length,  q74  in. 

e.  WORKED  STICK.  WHITE  BLUFF. 

(Cat.  12/186).  Length,  5'/8in. 
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PLATE  XXXII 


o 


b 
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PLATE  XXXIII 


FRAZZLE  HEADS. 
a.  DOUBLE  TYPE  (WOOD).  WHITE  BLUFF. 

(Cat.  12/178).  Length,  47/s  in. 
b.  CANE.  BRECKENRIDGE. 
(Cat.  11/5907).  Length,  4V4  in. 
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PLATE  XXXIV 


a.  PROBABLE  SNARE  TRIGGER.  ALLRED. 

(Cat.  11/7248).  Stick  length,  45/8  in. 

b.  DECORATED  TIED  STICK.  ALLRED. 

(Cat.  11/7241).  Stick  length,  45/8  in. 

c.  WORKED  BARK  STRIP.  INDIAN  BLUFF. 

(Cat.  11/6538).  Length,  zzU  in- 
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PLATE  XXXV 


K 


II  u 


a.  NOTCHED  CANE.  ELK  SPRING. 

(Cat.  11/8967).  Length,  9V2  in. 

b.  DECORATED  CANE  SECTION.  WHITE  BLUFF. 

(Cat.  12/198).  Length,  37s  in. 

c.  CANE  TUBE  CONTAINING  STICKS.  WHITE  BLUFF. 

(Cat.  12/196).  Length,  3x/8  in. 

d.  FRAGMENT  OF  CANE  FLUTE.  BRECKENRIDGE. 

(Cat.  11/5928).  Length,  3n/16  in. 

e.  CANE  TATOO  NEEDLE.  ALLRED. 

(Cat.  n/7335)-  Length,  4V3  in. 
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PLATE  XXXVI 


d 


a.  CANE  SKEWER  (?)  BLOWING  SPRING. 

(Cat.  11/5849).  Length,  6  in. 

b.  FRAGMENT  OF  DECORATED  CANE.  ELK  SPRING. 

(Cat.  11/9110).  Length,  9  in. 

c.  CANE,  SPLIT  FOR  BASKETRY  SPLINTS.  BUSHWHACK. 

(Cat.  11/6208).  Length,  63/4  in. 

d.  CANE  WHISTLE.  BUSHWHACK. 

(Cat.  11/6209).  Length,  5x/2  in. 

e.  CANE  SKEWER  (?)  BRECKENRIDGE. 

(Cat.  11/5884).  Length,  16  in. 
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PLATE  XXXVII 


BASKETRY  DESIGNS. 

Upper:  FATE  WEBB.  (Cat.  11/5684).  Length,  11  in. 
Lower:  INDIAN  BLUFF.  (Cat.  11/6569).  Length,  15  in. 
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CANE  BASKETS  FROM  INDIAN  BLUFF. 

a.  Length,  I21/*  in.  (Cat.  11/6572). 

b.  Sieve  or  winnowing  tray.  (Cat.  11/6500). 

Greatest  diameter,  18V2  in. 
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PLATE  XXXIX 


a.  SMALL  CANE  BASKET.  INDIAN  BLUFF. 

(Cat.  11/6584).  Height,  4  in. 

b.  WOVEN  GRASS  SEED  BAG.  BLOWING  SPRING. 

(Cat.  11/5829).  Greatest  Width,  8V4  in. 
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PLATE  XL 


CANE  BURDEN   BASKET.  INDIAN  BLUFF. 

(Cat.  11/6567).  Height,  15  in. 
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PLATE  XLI 


COILED  BASKET  TECHNIQUES. 
a.  GRASS  FOUNDATION.  ELK  SPRING. 

(Cat.  11/9086). 
6.  ROD  FOUNDATION.  BUSHWHACK. 

(Cat.  11/6132). 
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PLATE  XLII 


a.  LONG  WALLET  SHAPE  BAG.  INDIAN  BLUFF. 

(Cat.  11/6588).  Height,  11V2  in. 

b.  SHORT  WALLET  SHAPE  BAG.  ALUM   CAVE. 

(Cat.  n/7595)-  Height,  5  in. 
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PLATE  XLIII 


a.  CONICAL  BAG.  BONEBRAKE. 

(Cat.  11/8913).  Height  (remaining),  14  in. 

b.  TEMPORARY  BAG.  INDIAN   BLUFF. 

(Cat.  11/6596).  Length,  16  in. 
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PLATE  XLV 


OBJECTS  FROM   MEDICINE  BAG.  SPOTS  SHELTER. 

(Cat.  11/5660). 
a.  Length,  1  in.;   b.  i3/s  in.;   c  37s  in.;  d.  i3/4  in. 
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PLATE  XLVI 


POST  BLUFF-DWELLERS  ARTIFACTS. 


a.  ARROWPOINT.  WHITE  BLUFF. 

(Cat.  12/167^.  Length,  3/4  in. 

;     b.  ANTLER  POINT.  BONEBRAKE. 

(Cat.  11/8890).  Length,  27/g  in. 

c.  ARROWPOINT.  BONEBRAKE. 

(Cat.  11/9054).  Length,  3/4  in. 


d.  KNIFE,  HOWARD  BLUFF. 

(Cat.  12/130).  Length,  5  in. 

e.  ARROW  SMOOTHER.  WHITE  BLUFF. 

(Cat.  12/259).  Length,  2  in. 

/.  KNIFE.  HOWARD  BLUFF. 

(Cat.  12/730).  Length,  45/8  in. 
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PLATE  XLVII 


BURIAL  3.  BLOWING  SPRING. 

Fragmentary  baby  carrier  removed  to  expose  skeleton 

and  accompaniments. 

Arrow  points  to  paint  bag. 
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